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Cold Class War 


HE statement that the Chancellor of the Exchequer made to 

Parliament on Thursday of last week purported to be one of 
economic policy. Mr Gaitskell’s lecture in economic analysis was, a3 
always, lucid, though incomplete ; but his proposals for action contained 
very little that is likely to affect the economic situation of the country. 
The difficulties in which the British economy finds itself are, in their 
main outline, neither very difficult to identify nor open to much 
dispute. The direction in which economic policy should point is also 
apparent and agreed. As soon as the terms of trade turned so sharply 
against this country after the Communist aggression in Korea and the 
necessity for rearmament was generally accepted, it was obvious that 
the aggregate of expenditure on things other than defence would have 
to be reduced, either deliberately by economic policy or blindly and 
unjustly by inflation. What categories of expenditure are to be cut ? 
And by what means ? Virtually the whole of economic policy in the 
past twelve months has revolved round these two questions. The 
alarms of the last few weeks have arisen because the Budget in April 
was insufficiently clear and effective in the answers it gave. Mr Gait- 
skell did not then say emphatically enough that the standard of living 
was his choice for the cut ; and in any case consumption, instead of 
falling, has risen. His new statement, if it was to make any contact 
at all with economic policy, should have defined more clearly what sort 
of expenditure was to be reduced, and proposed effective means for 
reducing it. 


When this very simple test is applied, Mr Gaitskell’s statement is 
left without any substance at all. Tighter price control will not reduce 
expenditure, but will simply divert it. The restriction of bank credit 
by verbal pressure has been supposed to be in force for some time past ; 
it is unlikely to be any more effective henceforward. The same can be 
said for export exhortation. The amount of expenditure that can 
possibly be stopped by dividend limitation is negligibly tiny. And the 
“ reasonable restraint” which is all that is asked of the unions is 
unlikely to extend beyond speech-making. 


In short, the Chancellor’s statement hardly impinged on the 
economic problem at all. Why then was it made ? One can only 
suppose that the impulse behind it was political, and it deserves 
analysis more for the light that it sheds on party politics than for any 
perceptible effect that it is likely to have on the course of economic 
events. Ministers are evidently much more concerned at the effect 
that the Bevanite defection is having within the ranks of their party 
than they have hitherto been willing to admit. As the real burdens of . 
rearmament begin to show themselves in a steadily mounting cost of 
living, many members of the Labour party are feeling the temptation 
to escape into wishful thinking. It has become necessary for Ministers to 
do something to restore their popularity in the party. This explains 
both the negative and the positive side of last week’s statement. If 
it was designed to court popularity in the party, it could not contain 
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any real measures of policy, because real policy at the 
moment would consist precisely in making the burdens 
of rearmament more precise and defining their incidence. 
On the other hand, dividend limitation, though negli- 
gible in effect and indefensible in equity so long as wages 
are not equally frozen, could be relied upon to raise a 
cheer in the party. But the trade unions had to be 
handled with kid gloves, since it is on their block votes 
that Mr Gaitskell will rely at Scarborough. 


_ But what a dreadful light this sheds on the motives by 

which Ministers are inspired. It is quite enough to bring 
the Gaitskell boom to an abrupt end. There was a 
moment, at the time of the Budget, when the Chancellor 
surprised even his friends by his readiness to stand up 
for what his intelligence told him was right. His actions, 
it is true, were nothing sensational ; indeed, it is now clear 
that they were far below the needs of the situation. But 
it was refreshing to see anyone making a stand, and it 
brought him some of the respect that, in his time, Sir 
Stafford Cripps used to inspire in independent public 
opinion. But it is now apparent that the Chancellor’s 
stock of moral courage was exhausted by the one effort. 
Tt is now clear that, faced with the ultimate horror of 
unpopularity in the party, he is as ready as any hack to 
do what he must know to be intellectually untrue and 
motally unjust. It is not perhaps so much for itself but 
as a symbol of Labour thinking that dividend limitation 
is most calculated to infuriate ; the harm it does to share- 
holders as a class, whom it deprives of all chance of 
defending themselves against inflation, is compensated 
by no comparable good to the national economy as a 
whole. 


It is not only individuals, but parties, whose characters 
are revealed when they are under pressure. Once again 
the Labour party has given a demonstration that when it 
is in a fix it turns nasty. When Labour Ministers are 
faced with a situation in which they do not know what to 
do, they seem always to conclude that at least it must be 
safe to take another crack at profits. Mr Gaitskell must 
know perfectly well that his party’s long list of penal 
measures against profits, and particularly against the 
equity profits of enterprise, are damaging to the country ; 
he as good as admitted it in his Budget speech, when he 
explained that profits are, and would remain, the main- 
spring of three-fourths of the national economy. He 
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knows how muith damage would be done to the country 
by open hostility between the classes ; but he still lends 
himself to the cold class war. His defence is that attacks 
on profits are gore et to secure a mood of moderation 
in the unions. But if it is really true that the unions 
demand that injustice be done to others before they wil] 
do their own duty, it should be the part of Statesmanship 
to resist the demand, not to pander to it. 


But the fact that the leaders of the party so easily alloy 
their hearts to rule their heads is less alarming than the 
repeated revelation of what there is in their hearts. Ajj 
the generous idealism on which the Labour party grew 
up—the promise that service and comradeship would 
replace jealousy and selfishness, that intelligence should 
direct the economic destinies of the people—has gone. 
and the only continuing element in the party faith, i: 
appears, is hatred of the capitalist. Is that too severe a 
verdict ? Let those who think so ask themselves what else 
remains. The public ownership of industry is an almost 
openly-avowed failure. The planning of the economy has 
been abandoned to such a point that Ministers, faced with 
a perfectly simple economic dilemma, dare not explain it 
to their followers. The trade unions, so far from 
becoming a responsible estate of the realm, have, on 
Ministers’ own showing, to be cozened into doing their 
duty. The only thing that can still be relied upon to 
arouse enthusiasm in the ranks of the party is to take 
somebody’s property away or to devise a new penalty for 
material success or good fortune. The Tories in their 
heyday may have been indifferent to the miseries of their 
countrymen. At their worst they never took open 
pleasure in deliberately penalising their opponents. 


The tragedy is that there is almost certainly a large 
majority of the British people waiting to vote for a party 
that will really set out to do what Labour once promised 
to do, to reconstruct society on a kindly and intelligent 
plan, appealing to the generous instincts of man and 
using the highest ranges of his intellect. Every time a 
Labour leader reacts to a difficult situation, as Mr 
Gaitskell did last week, with weakness and malice, he 
convinces a few more of the inherently left-minded 
people of the country that they have nothing to hope from 
Labour. The Cheshire cat faded until there was nothing 
left but the smile. Has Labour socialism faded unt 
there is nothing left but the spite ? 


Middle Eastern Quandary 


HEN the House of Commons earmarks a day for 

a debate on the Middle East, its constituents are 
entitled to expect that it will have something new to say. 
Last Monday, they were disappointed. Speeches were 
cantankerous and sterile. No one offered suggestions 
that could help Mr Morrison with the Middle Eastern 
probiems that beset him in Persia, Egypt and Washington. 
Mr Churchill, who came closest to doing so in his plea 
for joint Anglo-American effort, spoilt his argument by 
his usual faulty assumption that the Middle Eastern 
peoples, having been “saved” by Allied arms in the 
war, are grateful to their saviours. Indeed, the debate 
was a failure chiefly because no one was realist enough 
to breach the fact that—except in the semi-European 
units of Turkey and Israel—there are at present among 
the Middle Eastern peoples no elements that favour the 


west. Individuals possess western friends. Despots like 
King Ibn Saud or the late King Abdullah sign agret- 
ments with western allies. But among the peoples as 2 
whole the term “ pro-British ” is one of opprobrium, and 
“ pro-American ” runs it close in all the countries which 
take the Palestine settlement to heart. 
This xenophobia is not new. It has been the spice ¢! 
Middle Eastern life for more than a generation. Since 
the second world war, however, it has taken on a new 
far more anti-western tone, because it has been hitched 
to another forcible emotion—that of social discontent. 
The western diplomat who deals chiefly with the rich, 
and the western business man who lives in the best patt 
of the town, have come to be regarded as the 
champions of the pasha and his way of life. A wide- 
spread sense of resentment against the west has therefore 
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Anomalously, the rich pasha and landlor- 
arisen. : . . 
politician supports it. He would, if he were logical, 
throw in his lot with the West in order to barricade him- 
self against Communism. Instead, he points at it as the 
source of all local evils, so identifying himself with a 

ular outcry and deflecting attention from his own 
shortcomings as a manager of his country’s social affairs. 

Naturally the British, who have played a larger part 
han any other western power in the politics of the coun- 
rries which used to belong to the Ottoman Empire, are 
nore widely blamed than the Americans for this state of 
ciety. But the Americans, who until a few years ago 
could sit smugly by because they were known only as 
educationists and as organisers of excellent agricultural 
and medical missions, are now likewise saddled with the 
burdens of overseas statesmanship and of the exploita- 
tion of natural resources. They are held at least as re- 
sponsible as the British for the ills of the Arab states on 
account of their share in producing the Palestine settle- 
ment and the foundation of Israel. 

* 

There is no doubt that an immense show of might— 
either British or American or both—could cause a change 
in this anti-western attitude. For centuries the average 
Middle Easterner has inclined to the strong and has 
shifted his allegiance, with common sense and without 
false shame, to the side that he thinks will win. But for 
at least another eighteen months, great parades of British 
and American armament are not feasible. The tempta- 
tion, therefore, is to leave a carping section of the world 
to its own devices, so that it may learn that its misfortunes 
are not—as its peoples delude themselves into thinking— 
the fault of a local western embassy or oil company. Yet 
for reasons that have long been accepted by the British 
public, and are now accepted also by the State Depart- 
ment (though hardly yet by Congress or American public 
opinion), it is simply not possible for the western coun- 
tries to leave the Middle East to stew, even temporarily, 
in its own juice. These reasons are succinctly set forth 
by the State Department in the Mutual Security Pro- 
gramme for 1952 which it has now laid before Congress: 

The near eastern area is important to the security of the 

United States and of the free world. It lies athwart the 

principal lines of sea and air communication in the eastern 

Hemisphere. It is a land bridge between Asia and Africa, 

Soviet control of which would expose the African continent. 

It is a source of a prime strategic material, oil, the continuing 

supply of which is essential to friendly nations in Europe 

and Asia. It supplies three-fourths of the petroleum require- 
ments of western Europe. 

The official document does not add what a newspaper 
can add with impunity: that if Soviet expansion is to be 
arested, the Middle East is also important, because it is 
the site of _bases—British in Egypt, Jordan and Iraq, 
American in Saudi Arabia—which cause the Soviet 

tion to reflect that the Caucasus is its soft underbelly. 


In a situation in which to stay is unpleasant, but to 
6 Is impossible, British and American minds have to 
Pig some way of mitigating the unpleasantness. So 
t, they have proffered three methods. The first— 
rich is openly advocated only by the left wing of the 
uae Party, but to which the official policy of the 
rr = Government comes dangerously close in prac- 
ra to scuttle in slow motion, not to go willingly, but 
wt Up no effective resistance to acts of ejection. This 
. ‘ Labour’s conception of the right course to take in 
Fonds in 1946, and again at Abadan in 1951 ; on both 

“asions, “ reasonableness ” was based on the hope of 
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being invited to stay when withdrawal began to cause 
the local peoples to see their own shortcomings. The 
second suggestion—also British, but coming from the 
right—is the remedy known in the last century as a whiff 
of grapeshot. The third, advocated by many Americans, 
is to pour from a bountiful cornucopia the biessings of 
development and technical aid. 
* 


The ineffectiveness of the first two policies has often 
been thrashed out ; that the third can be equally ineffec- 
tive is less obvious and less well known. The policy of 
scuttle is impolitic because it exposes the western powers 
to the risk that a birdwitted Middle East would, in a 
frenzy of anti-western triumph, remain blind to the 
dangers of Russian imperialism, take the west at its word 
and let it go. It is most unlikely that there will ever be an 
invitation to return, and withdrawal, therefore, opens the 
way to a vacuum which the Middle Eastern peoples have 
not yet the capacity to fill and into which Soviet expan- 
sionists would immediately flow. If practised at Abadan, 
it would also establish a precedent that would, among all 
the less scrupulous peoples of the world, vastly encourage 
disrespect of foreign rights and property. The drawback 
of the grapeshot policy is that it has always divided even 
British opinion, and that it would cause an even wider rift 
between American and British opinion. It would also 
create golden opportunities for indicting a western power 
before the United Nations, and so play into the hands of 
Soviet propagandists. Finally, it would do nothing to 
mitigate the social unrest which underlies the captious 
behaviour of the Middle Eastern states. 


From this last standpoint the American recipe—that of 
providing money and “ know-how ”—is far more attrac- 
tive. But, before it can be really effective, it will have to 
surmount three separate ranges of obstacles. First, some 
Middle Eastern states flatly refuse to accept American 
aid, because of the taint it carries of affiliation with the 
friends of Israel. Syria, for instance, in June refused 
technical assistance offered by the United States, even 
though the schemes are urgent and can hardly proceed, 
certainly not in full, without external aid. Rancour on the 
score of Palestine, which is not dying down, has so far 
prevented any integrated organisation of settlement of 
the Arab refugees, with the result that the mood of these 


people now represents the biggest cancer in the whole of 
the Middle East. 


Secondly, even where the willingness to receive aid 
exists, it is not likely to be applied effectively. Some 
states will take the assistance offered, fail to use it as it 
could be used, and then blame the west for the failure, 
as happened when the American group of engineering 
firms called Overseas Consultants Inc. was engaged, and 
after months of frustrated effort dismissed, by the Persian 
Government. Other governments will accept assistance 
only on the condition that there are no strings attached 
and no western supervision, which means that the accus- 
tomed large percentage of benefits can flow into the 
pockets of pashas and that not too much will be done to 
disturb the social order that provides their privileges. 
Very few Point Four projects, applied as they must be 
through the governments of these sovereign states, can 
hope to reach the point of effective fruition. 

But, thirdly, even if they did, even if the standard of 
living of the Middle East were perceptibly raised by 
foreign bounty or foreign investment, there is no evidence 
to support the belief that this result would make the 
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Middle Easterners more friendly to western foreigners 
or the Middle Eastern states more ready to play the part 
that has been written for them—and quite a lot of 
evidence to the contrary. It would, perhaps, be 
100 pessimistic to conclude that the “ American ” formula 
will do no good. But the ratio of achievement to effort 
put in will be small ; and the process will be very slow. 
Taken by itself as a policy for the Middle East in the 
present world crisis, it is as useless as either of the British 
alternatives. 
* 


The position, then, seems to be that the west 
desperately needs a policy for the Middle East, but has 
no idea where to find one that will work quickly. 
Immense thought has been given in recent years to the 
problems of Europe and of the Far East. The Middle 
East is hardly, if at all, less vital, yet it has not received 
a fraction of the attention it deserves in London ; in 
America, where thinking about “aid” is vigorous, too 
little attention has been paid to the practical 
difficulties. With the progress that has been made 
in Europe and in the Far East, the Middle East ought 
now to go to the top of the list for deep thought and 
close attention on the part of the ultimate policy-makers. 
The point that they have to decide is how, at short 
notice, to reveal to discontented masses not only that the 
western countries have a recipe for social discontent, but 
that they are capable of putting this recipe to use. The 
task, though it is not easy, is not hopeless, because the 
Middle Eastern peoples are none of them pro-Russian. 
They merely want to be left to themselves in order to 
decide—as Turkey was free to decide—how much help 
they need and where to go for it. The problem is to stir 
them into doing this quickly. 


It can be done only in close partnership between 
Britain and America, not forgetting France, which still 
has large Levantine interests. To succumb to the old 
preference for acting separately merely causes delay, for 
it allows the pasha to fall back upon his practice of play- 
ing one interested power against the other. But to attain 
this co-operation, several prejudices have to be battened 


China and Japan 


ITH the San Francisco Conference only five weeks 

away, Communist China at last faces the prospect 
of its traditional enemy, Japan, recovering its independ- 
ence and sovereignty under a very liberal peace treaty ; 
a treaty, moreover, in which neither the Soviet Union 
nor China itself has any part. It is not surprising that 
the violence of Peking’s propaganda against the Japanese 
treaty has in recent weeks reached a new height, with 
Chu Teh, the Commander-in-Chief, declaring that China 
will not tolerate the treaty and the Communist radio tell- 
ing the Chinese that they must “fight to the finish ” 
against it. This rattling of sabres makes it difficult to 
detect China’s real intentions towards Japan ; but there 
are permanent and well-known factors in relations 
between the two countries which show what the 
alternatives are. 

Fourteen years of invasion and occupation have 
undoubtedly left a very real fear and hatred of the 
effectively exploited in Peking’s current internal propa- 
ganda. One result is that over 339 million Chinese are 
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down. One is the British tendency to regard the Middle 
East as a preserve in which the Americans are oye. 
confident interlopers. Another is the American concep. 
tion that the British overrate the difficulties, suffer from 
hardened arteries and will try nothing new. So far, ther, 
has been a steady tendency, particularly on the part oj 
the Middle Eastern “ experts ” of both countries, to think 
such thoughts. A real effort by the heads of the ty 
governments could clear these obstacles away, since there 
is no real clash of interest ; but nothing less is likely 1 
avail. 


Fortunately, the ground is being laid for a co-ordinate; 
joint policy, and as elsewhere it is strategic necessity 
that is pointing the way. The problem of th 
Mediterranean command is at last settled. American 
approval seems to have been won, for the first time, fo; 
the principle of a full-fledged defence scheme for the 
whole of the Middle East. The idea that is being can. 
vassed is that a body should be set up, consisting at the 
start only of those members of Nato with Middle Eastem 
interests—specifically, of the United States, Britai, 
France and Turkey. It would, however, at a later stage 
be open to the membership not only of other Middle 
Eastern states, but also of more distant countries, such 
as some of the nations of the Commonwealth, which 
would have a role to play in the Middle East if war came. 


But neither strategic arrangements nor welfare plar- 
ning will get very far unless they are based on a clear, 
coherent and agreed policy. What, in the broadest terms, 
do the western countries want from the Middle East ? 
And what methods do they propose to follow to get it 
These are the questions to which answers are needed. 
If it is within the power of the British Government to 
persuade Washington to join in an exploration of these 
matters at the highest level, no considerations of pride 
or of exclusive prestige should stand in the way. The 
Americans, in their turn, if they can once rid themselves 
of the suspicion that British aims are ignoble or British 
methods antiquated, will find that this is at least one part 
of the world where they will not be asked to bear mort 
than their fair share of the burdens of responsibility. 


reported to have “voted” against the proposed peat 
treaty long before its terms were made known. But it 
cannot be believed that Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues 
themselves accept the basic premise of this campalgt, 
which is that the treaty’s one aim is to rearm Japan for 
an attack on “China and Asia.” The Chinese Com 
munist leaders are fully aware both of their own gredl 
and growing military strength and of Japan’s preset! 
enfeebled state. They must know that the danger af 
another Japanese invasion, against which they # 
ostensibly building up their Me me s, is a myth. If, m 
spite of this knowledge, they were tempted to contct 
plate taking “ preventive ” military action against Japa 
it would not take them long to realise that China alost 
could hope for no success in this direction as long * 
Japan was protected by American air and sea powe!. 

While the possibility of Chinese armed action agi 
Japan may thus be ruled out at the start, the possibility 
of action by the Soviet Union remains. Japan may 
an island nation, but the USSR is a naval power, #4 
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ts new bases in Karafuto and the Habomai Islands are 
so near that the Japanese can see some of them across 
the water. It is mot difficult to imagine a situation in 
which the Russians might declare themselves forced to 
accupy Hokkaido, the northernmost of the main Japanese 
islands, to forestall some alleged threat to the Soviet Far 
Fast or even to save a Japanese “ liberation movement ” 
from repression by the Tokyo authorities ; some of the 
300,000 Japanese prisoners of war still unaccounted for 
‘a Siberia might well reappear as the spearhead of such a 
move. 

But Mao, however tempting the circumstances, is not 
‘ikely io ask the Russians to help him carry out his 
threats. The new China can be no moré anxfous £5 see 
, Russian domination of Japan than was the old Japan 
‘9 see a Russian domination of China. Moreover, Peking 
has now asserted that colonial and “ semi-colonial ” 
peoples should look to it rather than to Moscow for 
guidance in their struggles for freedom ; and in Peking’s 
terminology Japan is classed as a “ fully-fledged ” 
American colony both now and after the signing of the 
peace treaty. Lastly, the Russians are thought of in Asia 
as Europeans, and it would hardly improve Communist 
China’s chances of mobilising Asian nationalism against 
the white man if Mao were to connive at any attack on 
Japan by a white nation. 








* 


The beating of drums and gongs which the approach 
of the Japanese treaty has evoked throughout China can 
therefore be taken less as a sign of intended violence 
than as a routine exploitation of the issue for the 
strengthening of internal and international solidarity. 
This does not imply, of course, that once the ink is dry 
at San Francisco the Chinese will let bygones be bygones. 
Peking and Moscow may have given up all hope of 
deflecting the United States from concluding a treaty on 
the lines of Mr Dulles’s draft—although even that is 
uncertain—but the Communist objections to the pro- 
posed treaty are very strong and cogent ones. Instead of 
i disarmed and defenceless Japan, stripped of its experi- 
caced political leaders and thus an easy prey to fomented 
disorder, and irrevocably bound to the neighbouring 
mainland by economic necessity, the San Francisco treaty 
and the American guarantees which go with it seek to 
create, behind a screen of American armed might, a Japan 
capable of preserving internal order and of plotting an 
‘conomic course uninfluenced by pressure from its 
Communist neighbours. Such a structure will not make 
casy the task of winning Japan for the Communist world 
by political methods. On the contrary, it may yet make 
possible the emergence of a Japan which, although unable 
0 match China in terms of military power, will challenge 
Peking’s claims. to political and economic leadership in 
the Far East. So, even if Peking and Moscow abandon 
‘or the moment all hopes of securing a Communist Japan, 
their future policy must be aimed at weakening the only 
‘ountry which can make such a challenge. In the execu- 
tion of that policy Peking must play the leading role, not 


only for its own satisfaction, but because it alone holds 
Certain cards, : 


The most obvious political line of attack for the Com- 
Tunist powers is to foster the growth within Japan of 
me form of popular front based on the small Japanese 


Communist Party. Peking has always had close links 
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with this party, several of whose leaders were trained at 
Yenan ; Yenan-trained Koreans living in Japan have also 
proved a useful instrument. But the Japanese Com- 
munists are divided among themselves and are so far 
making little headway among workers to whom American 
occupation has introduced the idea of free trade unionism 
and democratic social security. The Japanese Socialists 
might be thought to offer possibilities—they have long 
pressed for Soviet and Chinese participation in the peace 
treaty—but since they combine this attitude with such 
demands as the return of Karafuto by the Soviet Union, 
Peking must suspect that where the Socialists agree with 
Communist policies they are simply stealing Communist 
yotes. As for the Communist-sponsored peace move- 
ment, this has fade some progress in Japan, especially 
among intellectuals ; but in a country where everybody 
speaks in terms of peace no one dove can hope to achieve 
a striking effect. 


More promising opportunities appear in the economic 
field, where Communist Chine can exert considerable 
leverage on Japan. Japanese business men are painfully 
anxious to resume their former trade with China, not 
merely on the modest scale which was current before the 
United Nations embargo, but on the much higher level of 
prewar days (in 1929 a quarter of all Japan’s exports 
went to China). The loss which the breakdown of this 
trade has caused to Japan can be clearly seen in the 
extinction of countless firms in Kansai (industrial western 
Japan), the area principally concerned in trading with 
China. Since the negotiations for a cease-fire in Korea 
began, Tokyo officials have found it necessary to point 
out to Japanese exporters that by clamouring for trade 
with China on almost any terms they will only strengthen 
Peking’s bargaining power if the barriers are removed. 
Warnings have also been given that Mao’s China, with 
its mew state-controlled economy, could all too easily 
apply political pressure to a Japan which had tied. itself 
closely to Chinese markets and materials. The: present 
political leaders of Japan are fully aware of these dangers, 
but their caution in regard to trade with China may yet 
be swept aside by pressure from the business circles on 
whose support they rely. There are, moreover, certain 
supplies for which Japan must turn to China if it is to 
avoid paying high prices for them in dollars ; the most 
important is coking coal, without which the steel industry, 
and therefore the whole Japanese industrial nexus, cannot 
survive, and of which China is the only source outside 
the dollar area and within easy reach. 


If, however, Japan cannot be won over by direct 
economic pressure, Peking can still hope to fetter the 
country’s economy at a low level by preventing the full 

ion of Japan’s trade with other Asian countries. 
A great deal of Communist propaganda is being devoted 
to instilling in the peoples of south-east Asia and India 
a fear both of Japanese military revival and of Japanese 
economic exploitation. This field is fertile ; the exist- 
ence of much real fear of a resurgent Japan has been 
shown by the objections raised by India, Burma, 
Indonesia and the Philippines regarding the proposed 
peace treaty. On present indications Peking cannot hope 
to line up all the Asian governments against the treaty 
in such a way as to make it a purely “ white ” affair ; but 
Liu Ning-yi’s report to the World Federation of. ‘Trade 
Unions in July showed that the Chinese hope to arouse 
enough anti-Japanese feeling among Asian workers to 
impede Japan’s efforts to re-establish itself in the southern 
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markets. In such a campaign there will be an important 
role for the millions of Chinese living in south-east Asia, 
who are coming over to the Communist flag in increas- 
ing numbers. And by obstructing economic co-operation 
between Japan and the south, Peking will also be delaying 
reconstruction in the southern countries themselves and 
thereby improving the chances for their own 
Communists. 

These tactics can only be countered if America and 
Britain recognise each other’s different approaches to the 
problem of Japan and follow a common policy. Britain 
must accept the fact that to give Japan a major role in 
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the development of south-east Asia is the only alterna. 
tive to its either remaining an intolerable burden o, 
America’s shoulders or drifting ifito the Communig 
camp. The United States must in turn appreciate th, 
very real fears which the return of Japan as a sovereign 
trading nation is awakening in south-east Asia. The 
fears can only be laid at rest, to the mutual benefit of 
both areas, if America and Britain take pains to ensure 
that “ development ” under the Point Four and Colomb 
plans is genuine development in the interests of the Asian 
countries themselves, and not veiled exploitation op 
behalf of Japanese industry. 


Haute Couture in London 


N these days when the scions of ancient houses are 
conducting parties of tourists round their country 
seats, when family heirlooms are sold to pay death duties, 
when the statistics of the Inland Revenue show that there 
are hardly any rich people, it is surprising how the luxury 
trades flourish. The British haute couture is one such 
example. Most of the “Big Ten” London couturiers 
had an excellent summer season and the indications are 
that their autumn collections, which they showed last 
week, will also be a success. Many of their old clients 
buy less than they used to do, but their defection is more 
than offset by the appearance of new customers and new 
money. 


For a number of reasons, however, the prospects for the 
future are somewhat uncertain. What would strongly 
affect the prospects of the couturiers is the return of 
French competition. The British fashion trade has 
benefited greatly from the exchange restrictions which 
have prevented customers from buying in Paris. This is 
not to suggest that it is a mere substitute for French 
couture. It was already established in the nineteenth 
century when Worth of Paris established himself in 
London. But apart from suits, in which Britain has 
always led the field, it was for a long time only a pale 
shadow of its French counterpart. The challenge to the 
Paris houses began between the wars and a milestone 
was passed when Norman Hartnell won the custom of 
the Royal Family. Since then the reputation of British 
couture has grown very considerably. Its growth is 
analogous to that of the British ballet. This was never 
taken seriously while the Diaghilev ballet was in exis- 
tence, but it was all the time developing steadily and was 
able, when its main competitor disappeared, to rise 
grandly to the occasion. In both ballet and haute couture 
a great reputation was the monopoly of another country, 
and the struggling artists in London had to live down the 
initial “stigma ” of being British. 

_ By now London’s fashion trade is mature and its repu- 
tation is established ; so much so that, through the 
medium of the Incorporated Society of London Fashion 
Designers, it is actively supported by the British textile 
organisations as a shop-window for their fabrics. It 
cannot—it never will—boast an international reputation 
comparable to that of Paris. Its output is on nothing like 
the same scale. Whereas a Paris house will employ 
perhaps 500 to 850 workers, the largest London house 
has not more than 250, and the average is probably 
nearer 100 workers. A Paris house shows perhaps 150 


models twice a year, in January and July, with small mid- 
season collections in April and October. A large London 
house will show perhaps 30 in January and July, and has 
no mid-season collection. Perhaps 20 models out of ; 
Paris collection will be of extreme design aimed simply 
at the headlines. As it costs about £200 in materials 
and dressmaking simply to put a model on the floor, 
British couturiers cannot affurd to design purely for pub- 
licity. A Paris house can repeat an idea several times 
over in different models, until its impact on the fashion 
reporter is certain. A London collection is rot big 
enough to do this. A Paris collection is launched, with 
champagne, at a cost of anything up to {10,000. A 
London house spends perhaps £2,000 to £3,000—a large 
sum in relation to its capital, which is usually small, and 
to its overheads, which are higher than the French. A 
fully-trained seamstress in Paris will earn perhaps {5 a 
week ; in London she is paid £8 or £9 a week. A head 
fitter or tailor will get perhaps £750 a year in Paris, but 
probably at least £1,000 in on. Paris, with its 
tradition of couture, is rich in trained and experienced 
people ; in London they have a scarcity value. The 
London house, moreover, has to pay purchase tax at the 
rate of 224 per cent on each quarter’s sales. With such 
overheads and with a much smaller output, London’ 
fashion trade must build its reputation slowly by solid 
worth, without the aid of high-powered publicity. 


In spite of these disadvantages, the London houses are 
in better shape than the majority of the Paris houses. But 
what would happen if the shackles were removed from 
the French industry ? A complete removal of the restric- 
tions on spending money in France is unlikely, although 
they may be still further relaxed. This will certainly 
cost the London houses some of their trade ; but some of 
them, at least, are by now well enough established 
stand it. There are two pointers to what might happe?. 
Two seasons ago the dates fixed for the London shows 
clashed with those subsequently fixed by Paris; © 
London they hardly expected to see a single oversces 
buyer. As it turned out, buyers were prepared to forgo? 
part of the Paris shows in order to see the London 
collections. The London couturiers have the advantage 
of better fitting the length of modern purses. An evening 
dress from Paris might cost £300 ; a comparable one from 
a London house might cost £125, plus 22} per cent ' 
for the home market. If the London houses retain this 
advantage it should go far to offset the lure of Paris. 


The London couturier would probably admit that he 
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still looks to Paris for inspiration. But his designs are 
his own and he does not in any sense copy Paris. The 
movement of ideas in fashion makes an interesting study, 
for although each designer 1s working on his own, clearly 
jiscernible trends in fashion emerge. This is because 
sch new fashion evolves from its predecessor or is a 
reaction to it. Thus, the lavish “New Look” was a 
satural reaction to the austere fashions that had preceded 
it, and although it is attributed particularly to Dior, the 
yther designers were not at variance with it. London 
designers, while interpreting the current international 
trend of fashion to suit the British taste and British 
purses, now have a reputation in their own right. 

Short purses, though they keep French competition at 
bay, could of course be very damaging to the couturiers’ 
interests. As purchasing power is reduced they have to 
reckon with the competition of what is called, by a strange 
contradiction in terms, “ wholesale couture.” This is the 
high quality end of the ready-made clothing trade, and 
its growth since prewar years has been as remarkable as 
that of the couturiers, especially since it was strengthened 
by immigrants from Berlin and Vienna, which had a very 
flourishing trade in good quality ready-mades. There 
are thirteen such firms who collectively call themselves 
the London Model House Group, and some of these are 
now producing clothes of distinguished design and excel- 
lent material. The wholesale model makes no claim to be 
exclusive. The woman who buys a dress from the 
couturier knows that perhaps fifty of that model will be 
made in all, and it is for the saleswoman to tell her if 
anyone she is likely to meet has bought the same dress. 
The wholesale couturier buys enough material to make 
several hundred of each model. Each dress, however, is 
cut and made separately, and the number actually made 
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All Set for Scarborough 


Mr Attlee has been able to go off to Norway, Mr 
Morrison to settle down to the work of the Foreign Office, 
and other members of Parliament to disperse for their holi- 
days, with the knowledge that the stage is now fully set 
lor the Labour Party’s conference at Scarborough in October. 
Mr Gaitskell last week put into position the hitherto 
hidden element on the scene—the positive part of Mr 
Attlee’s and Mr Morrison’s answer to Mr Bevan. 


The arguments in the party’s national executive com- 
mittee had already made it plain that the Labour leaders 
were firm in rejecting outright Mr Bevan’s arguments against 
the level of rearmament. The other part of their reply is 
‘0 outbid Mr Bevan with a “ Soak the Rich ” policy at home. 
The new draft policy, approved by the national executive 
ten days ago, is couched in those generalisations dear to 
the hearts of Labour pamphleteers. But it is a great deal 
More drastic on domestic policy than had been expected. 
he exact contents are still a matter of speculation. The idea 
of a capital gains tax seems to have been dropped, but many 
rad members are certainly expecting a limited capital 
“vy—on the lines of Sir Stafford Cripps’s “ once-for-all ” 
pecial contribution, though at steeper rates. If it is 
judged solely within the context of the Labour Party’s internal 


struggles, dividend control alone is. a shrewd—perhaps 
— a deadly—counter blow to Mr Bevan. It is difficult 
coi see that he can hold the initiative in the debates at 
i “dorough ; and in his position as a member (albeit a 

‘sident member) of the executive, his chances of effective 
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depends on the orders received from the buyers to whom 
the models are shown. The wholesale couturier preserves 
a measure of “ exclusiveness ” by limiting sales to high- 
class department stores and small shops of what is called 
the “madame type ”—and often to only one in each 
shopping area. 


One advantage which nothing can take from the 
couturier is that of personal fitting. British women con- 
stantly complain that the range of sizes in ready-made 
clothes is too limited ; and the couturiers have a hard 
core of custom among well-to-do women who have failed 
to conform to the standard measurements. (In the 
United States they would have no difficulty, for there 
are sizes in plenty to suit all types of figure.) On the 
other hand, what has driven at least some people to the 
shop selling wholesale clothes is the inability of some of 
the smaller fashion houses to give credit. Under- 
capitalised as, on the whole, they are, they would be 
unable to pay the purchase tax due every three months 
if they did not insist that their customers paid 
promptly. One of the mewer couturiers, Hardy 
Amies, is forearmed against the ready-made trade. 
Following Dior’s example, he runs side by side with his 
couture business a boutique where ready-made clothes 
are sold. This experiment is proving very successful. 


The haute couture of London has achieved a success 
which at one time no one would have thought possible. 
It is still a precarious profession. Abrupt disappearances 
from its ranks are not uncommon, and new entrants are 
slow to come forward. But in this country it is so far 
more than holding its own against the tide of mass pro- 
duction and standardisation. Today, that is a rare 
achievement. 


THE WEEK 


counter attack are small. By choosing to steer to the Left 
himself, Mr Attlee has made Mr Bevan’s resignation look 
unnecessary even by the standards of the dissidents. 


This setting of the stage for the conference must look 
much more comfortable for the Labour party’s leaders than 
many of them had expected. That comparative comfort 
has been bought at a price, in economic unrealism and polli- 
tical irresponsibility, that must give the more reflective of 
them bad dreams. If Mr Bevan recognises that he has been 
out-manoeuvred, he may console himself with the thought 
that “shrewd” politicians are often short-sighted travellers 
from expedient to expedient to defeat. 


* * * 


Inflation Despite Imports 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was in an awkward 
position last week. He had to make a case for measures 
almost entirely irrelevant to Britain’s real economic problem. 
And therefore the analysis of that problem—which is a 
Chancellor’s essential task in a debate of last Thursday’s 
kind—had to be blurred. Mr Gaitskell talked about the 
external deficit and referred to inflation at home ; but for 
once he rivalled Dr Dalton in unwillingness plainly to 
recognise the relation between the two. 


The essential point could have been put very simply. Last 
year the British balance of payments showed a surplus of 
£229 million ; now a deficit is being incurred at the rate 
of more than £300 million a year. This change is, taken by 
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itself, a sharp deflationary push to the economy ; it increases 
the value of goods available in Britain by roughly {500 million 
without increasing the incomes chasing those goods. Mr 
Gaitskell’s Budget was designed to prevent inflation without 
such large help from an external deficit. As the standard 
for preventing inflation, he looked back to the middle of 1950, 
when the Economic Survey detected “a fairly satisfactory 
balance between total demand and total supply.” Unemploy- 
ment was then 1.4 per cent of the working population ; now 
it has been squeezed down to 0.9 per cent. This means that, 
by the Government’s own standards of judgment, the 
economy has plainly moved into an inflationary condition, 
with demand outrunning supply in spite of the external 
deficit. If the balance of payments had worked out as the 
Government “ planned,” the inflationary gap at home would 
have proved to be quite three times as big as the £150 million 
that the Budget was intended to close. 


This is the basic pemt that Mr Gaitskell and other 
Labour speakers dodged. He has little reason to be ashamed 
of the miscalculation in April ; he had to guess about many 
uncertainties. What cannot be forgiven is the refusal now 
to recognise plain facts. The external deficit, accompany- 
ing a record low level of unemployment, is unmistakable 
evidence that the Budget has proved to be too weak, and 
that a new fiscal and financial policy, not tinkering with 
dividends and controls, is now the pressing necessity— 
according to the tests of economic realism that Mr Gaitskell 
used to employ, before he bowed to the pressures of the 
Labour Party’s internal politics. 


x * * 


Tory Manners and Labour Morals 


The debate on the Middle East last Monday had one 
feature in common with many recent discussions of foreign 
affairs in the House of Commons: the bad manners shown 
by a group of Conservative members in their reception of the 
Foreign Secretary. A verbal slip and some unorthodoxy in 
the pronunciation of two foreign names were thought to be 
great jokes. It should be said that—as has been pointed out 
m these columns—Mr Morrison’s provocatively partisan 
manner has several times encouraged the Opposition 
to score cheap points in reply. But in both the 
recent debates, he has obviously made a genuine effort to 
mend his ways. He has spoken in Parliament with the 
dignity of attitude appropriate to a Foreign Secretary, and 
it is a great pity that the Tories on Monday failed to 
encourage him by responding in kind. As Mr Churchill said, 
his speech was at least “an able and agreeable parade of 
bland truisms and platitudes.” That is not altogether 
untraditional ; and five days before Mr Butler had—dquite 
fairly—detected qualities of statesmanship in Mr Morrison’s 
speech during the general debate on foreign affairs. 


But if the Foreign Secretary’s performance in the House 
ef Commons has improved, while that of the Tory back- 
benchers has deteriorated in taste, it must be said that Mr 
Morrison’s recent speech outside the House—to the Durham 
miners—entirely deserved Mr Churchill’s condemnation of 
it as “one of the most lamentable utterances” ever made 
by the Foreign Secretary of a major power. Mr Morrison 
had declared that if the Tory backbenchers had had their 
way. “ we should have been involved in two wars in the last 
ten days.” To put the matter at its highest, this charge is 
meaningless. It is also the kind of attempt to stir up party 
passions, dividing the country on matters of national policy, 
that every responsible statesman always avoids at all costs. 
The example of the United States should demonstrate—to 
the Labour Party most of all—the perils that beset a democ- 
racy if foreign affairs are exploited as the material for 
unscrupulous party conflict. For members of the Govern- 
ment to raise the cry that the Tories are “ warmongers” 
would do incalculable harm (except to Mr Bevan) by con- 
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fusing the public will in matters of defence ; it would alg 
be of very questionable electoral advantage to Labour, jf 
the next election is to be as much a mud-slinging match 
all that, the Tories can find plenty of mud with more adhesive 
qualities. 


* * * 


Mr Morrison and Pravda 


The exchanges between the editors of Pravda and M; 
Morrison have, on balance, been worth while. It is prefer. 
able that His Majesty’s Ministers should not make a habit 
of this new kind of public diplomacy, but once the Foreign 
Secretary had made his challenge Pravda had to take it up 
and the British case had to be stated. It could have been 
done with more skill ; figures and facts about comparative 
standards of living would have made more impact on the 
Russian reader and would have created greater difficulties 
for the Pravda writers than the more general points that 
Mr Morrison made. And it should never be forgottea thet 
the key words of contemporary polemics—peace, justice. 
freedom, law—do not mean to Russians under 45 what they 
mean to the English-speaking world. But what was done 
had two valuable results. 


First, it created a precedent. One can recall no previous 
occasion on which a foreign point of view has been presented 
at such length to the Russian people unedited but under 
official auspices. The mere event may have sown some seed 
of interest and doubt. Second, Pravda was obliged to do 
something that is very rarely—if ever—done in the Soviet 
Union: defend the exclusive and privileged position of the 
Communist Party in Russian society. Arguments had to 
be presented to justify a position that had been treated 2s 
above argument. The Soviet reply raises no new hopes 
of understanding ; two diametrically opposed versions of 
events since 1945 remain confronted and there is little reason 
to suppose that either will be substantially amended so long 
as there can be no agreement about what constitutes a fact. 
To take a striking example: Pravda denies western con- 
plaints about Soviet armed strength with the statement that 

its army is at present approximately the size it was in 
peace time before the Second World War.” That very 
general statement, which might refer to any year between 
1933 and 1940 is not at all reassuring ; for Stalin in 1946 
emphasised how long and carefully he had prepared for the 
war with Germany: 


It would be a mistake to think that one could win such an 
historic victory without preparing the whole country before- 
hand for active defence. {t would be no less erroneous tc 
assume that this preparation could be carried out in a shor! 
time—three or four years. . . . It is mecessary to have a com- 
pletely modern army, with sufficient quantities of well- 
organised supplies. 

The types and numbers of Soviet tanks, aircraft and gun: 
suggest that since 1946 ert no less careful have 
been made, even if the full mobilisation and industrial effort 
of wartime have been scaled down. 


* * * 


An Un-American Bill 


One would like to believe that there exists somewhert 
the man who could decide quickly and fairly whether the 
exchange of light rails made in Britain for coarse grains 
produced in Russia is on balance beneficial or harmful to the 
western alliance. If he could be found and placed in 3 
Washington office he might even then find it difficult ‘ 
decide, in a manner that would satisfy Congress, such further 

uestions as whether Norway should send aluminium ‘ 

land ine for Polish coal—that Britain is unable to 
supply—or Western Germans should exchang¢ 
cuginscting gicds tek Ge beatae Maem Gnemet . One can 
imagine him deciding in despair to toss a coin : if he did 
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he could hardly follow a policy of economic warfare more 
incalculable and arbitrary than that which is likely to result 
from the Battle Bill recently approved by the House Foreign 


Afairs Committee in Washington. 


This measure would forbid, first, all military, economic 
ind financial aid—without any escape clauses—to govern- 
ments which exported arms or munitions to the Communist 
sphere ; secondly, it would apply the same sanctions to any 
government exporting to those countries petroleum, transport 
equipment of high strategic value and items of “ primary 
strategic importance ” used in producing war materials and 
yms, No one can quarrel with the first requirement, 
although it is fair to ask what evidence there is that any 
recipient of American aid has failed to meet it. But the 
second requirement is entirely unacceptable. It would place 
in the hands of one American office powers of veto over the 
trade policies of a score of countries ; it would raise countless 
questions of classification, to be decided unilaterally in 
Washington ; every trade treaty between a country of free 
Europe and a country behind the iron curtain would be 
affected. 

That is the practical objection, and it is, in all conscience, 
strong enough. But there is an even stronger political and 
moral objection. Such an arrangement is incompatible with 
the free and equal partnership between the United States and 
its allies which has been created and maintained so admirably 
by Washington’s representatives abroad. What the Battle 
Bill wants to be done unilaterally has been done for many 
months in confidential and friendly discussion between the 
experts of the body known as the Paris Committee. If it is 
argued that this committee has failed in its task, the evidence 
should be produced. There is more than one government 
in Nato that would rather refuse all aid than accept it on 
the terms of this un-American Bill ; for Europeans are still 
just as proud of their independence and jealous of their rights 


as Americans. 
* * * 


New Talks in Teheran 


Inch by inch, Mr Harriman seems to be edging both 
the British and the Persians towards fresh negotiations. The 
former are wisely sticking to two conditions for opening 
inter-governmental talks: the first, no more baiting of oil 
company staff at Abadan by Persian officials ; the second, 
discussion on the basis of the principle of nationalisation 
and not on that of executing the enforcement law which the 
Majlis passed in May. Subyect to these conditions, a British 
mission headed by the Lord Privy Seal, Mr Richard Stokes, 
is leaving for Teheran. Meantime, the oil storage tanks at 
Abadan are full to capacity and the refinery has ceased to 
function, All its Persian employees, whether idle or occu- 
ped, are still being paid their wages by the company, and 
1 British staff remains in charge of it on a care and main- 
tenance basis. During the pause which must ensue while 
talks take place in Teheran, the position of these engineers 
s greatly improved by the presence at several anchorages 
‘a the northern Persian Gulf of a naval force that now con- 
‘ists of 1 cruiser, 4 destroyers, 2 frigates and 2 tank landing 
ships. Without succumbing to fire-eating Tory tactics, Mr 
Attlee has unobtrusively accumulated in the area enough 
force to ensure the safety of British life and limb. He 
S to be congratulated on his technique in doing so. 


The reception which Dr Mossadegh will accord to the 
British mission remains a matter for conjecture. He is being 
eevee this way and that—at one moment by his extremist 
<utenants, who are still reaffirming on Teheran radio that 

oil nationalisation law is “ unchangeable,” and at another, 
Y counsellors of moderation. The Russians are now openly 
“Pporting the former, for Soviet-controlled broadcasts 
Which used to praise Dr Mossadegh’s nationalist courage, 
fe now warning him that he is losiag the support of “ the 
teedom loving peoples ”: 


If the Government should neglect the task of taking over 
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the former oil company, the people will assume direcé 

responsibility for carrying out oil nationalisation. 

Here is direct incitement to revolution. Mr Stokes, if he 
finds the Persian negotiators capricious, must remember that 
they are working under pressure from a variety of sources. 
Persia is a country that has for 150 years maintained its 
independence through good judgment as to when to display 
caprice, and when not. 


2 ® * 
Privilege 


Everyone concerned to preserve the dignity and prestige 
of Parliament will welcome the reaffirmation, made by the 
Committee of Privileges in a report this week, that “the 
privileges of the House of Commons apply to individual 
members only in so far as they are necessary in order that 
the House may freely perform its functions. Such privi- 
leges do not exalt the member above the ordinary restraints 
of law which apply to his fellow citizens.” Mr John Lewis, 
the Labour member for Bolton West, complained that he 
had been obstructed by the police in his passage to the 
House, and that the service of summonses on him by the 
police, after he had tabled a motion on the matter in the 
Commons, represented a breach of privilege. The com- 
mittee found that there had been no obstruction by the 
police, and that no breach of privilege was involved in the 
issue of the summonses. 


What is remarkable about the cases of privilege raised 
in this Parliament is not that they have been numerous but 
that so many of them either have been rejected by the 
Committee and the House or have been regarded as purely 
technical breaches unworthy of further action. Parliament 
as a whole has neither claimed, nor exercised, any extension 
of its privileges. But there has been a spate of complaints 
—from members on one side of the House—about possible 
breaches of privilege, and in the consequent debates many 
members have pointed out that the complaints sometimes 
suggested too great an eagerness to use the formidable 
weapon of privilege in incidents of slight importance, rather 
than in defence of Parliament as an institution. 


The experience and judgment of the members of the 
Committee of Privileges, and the collective wisdom of the 
House, have dealt with these cases effectively and sensibly. 
They have made it plain that the dignity of Parliament does 
not consist in the existence of one law for the ruled and 
another for the ruler. They have shown clearly that privilege 
should not be invoked as a protection either against the 
normal buffetings of public life or against the discharge by 
any member of, in the committee’s words, “ obligations to 
society which apply to him as much, and perhaps more 
closely in that capacity, as they apply to other subjects 
of the Crown.” 

4 * * 


Unions at their Last 


The trade unions seem to have decided that, for the 
time being, any connection there may be between re- 
armament and the rising cost of living is none of their 
business. They may, of course, decide otherwise when they 
meet for the annual congress at Blackpool on Septem- 
ber 3rd; but for the present their main concern, as the 
congress agenda shows, is the cost of living itself. Only 
one union, the Scottish Painters’ Society, has expressed the 
views of Mr Bevan and his associates in a draft motion 
suggesting that the TUC should be seriously concerned 
about “the Government’s rearmament programme, despite 
the desire of the people for peace and national recovery.” 
At least 15 other unions, most of them more eminent than 
the Scottish Painters, will simply adjure the congress to 
protest against rising prices and excessive profits. The 
Electrical Trades Union, which last year led the revolt 
against wage restraint, has advanced a stage further. Its 
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draft motion says that “further wage increases are essential 
fer all sections of the workers” and suggests “that the 
standard of living of the people must be improved at the 
expense of profits.” But the motion does not suggest that 
this can, or should, be achieved by reducing the national 
expenditure on guns. 


The accompanying chart, showing the movement of 
prices, wages and earnings since the wage restraint policy 
was introduced in the spring of 1948, does not suggest that 
the pressure of the rising cost of living is really as acute— 
for wage-earners as a whole—as union resolutions generally 
suggest. There is no reason to think that, in the interval 
since the last published figures, actual earnings have failed 
to keep ahead of wage-rates. In putting forward the 
present round of wage claims the unions no doubt feel, 
however, that the delays in negotiation and arbitration make 
it necessary to move in advance of the future price increases 
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that they expect. At the same time, the unions clearly 
believe that the cost of living could be stabilised or reduced 
by the limitation of profits and dividends. They are not 
prepared themselves to suggest how the Government should 
tackle such a complicated problem. Mr Gaitskell’s proposals 
fit in with their aspirations, but the unions will want to be 
shown how the limitation of dividends is going in practice 
to make their wages last a little longer. The concern of most 
of the resolutions for the TUC is simply to state the pro- 
blem as the wage-earner sees it. In this, they show, once 
again, that a British trade union’s first concern is the welfare 
of its members. Collective selfishness is a legitimate motive 
for the TUC;; selfishness combined with scepticism might 
even help to transform the airier notions of Chancellors and 
ex-Ministers of Labour into practical common sense. 


x * € 


Educating the Backbencher 


Listening to his own backbench supporters in the House 
of Commons, Mr Gaitskell must often feelingly recall the 
Duke of Wellington’s remark that he did not know how 
his troops looked to the enemy, but they frightened him. 
The amount of sheer bone-headed misunderstanding and 
mental confusion displayed both in the question time 
preceding last week’s major economic debate, and in the 
debate itself, by a succession of Labour speakers would 
be painful to any instructed auditor ; to a one-time pro- 
fessional economist it can only be agonising. One supple- 
mentary question disclosed the opinion that no manufacturer 
should be allowed to make a profit on utility goods if he is 
simultaneously making more than the standard utility margin 
on other lines; another displayed a massive indignation 
against two Lancashire firms whose profits had increased 
tenfold since, of all dates, 1936 ; another member interjected 
that “the consumer pays” profits made out of the export 
trade. 


Sir Hartley Shawcross dealt faithfully with these and other 
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exhibitions ; Mr Gaitskell’s own speech had, when considers 
from the point of view of the deep lunatic fringe, notaij. 
educational value; and for the Conservatives, Sir Peter 
Bennett offered a quiet analysis of what “ profits” haq 1 
cover, especially in a period of rising prices, which the 
Chancellor must have wished it had been politic fo; him 
to give himself. The Bourbon quality of the backbenc 
Labour mind, however, was classically demonstrated ney; 
day by Mrs Castle’s speech on the adjournment, arguing 
against recent increases in maximum permitted prices ¢, 
the ground that firms had, “thanks to the laxity of Boa; 
of Trade control,” passed on to the consumer the mark-y 
on their stock. Any question concerning the Possibility of 
replacing stocks, whose constituent costs had meanwhile 
risen sharply, out of the proceeds of sales made at unchanged 
prices, had evidently glanced off the backbenchers’ meni;| 
armour-plating without leaving a scratch. Any statistic) 
evidence concerning the relative magnitude of dividend and 
wage increases can be expected to do the same. The fa; 
is that the terms “ profits” and “ prices” do not, to the 
average Labour member, denote economic quantitic 
registering and motivating economic activities ; they are 
moral emblems, trigger words setting off a predictable bu 
irrelevant charge of righteous emotion. To reconcile the 
need to propitiate this type of prejudice with the claims of 
intellectual integrity and realism is an unenviable task. 


* * * 


Drawing the Line in Korea 


For the past week the Kaesong armistice talks have 
been brought to deadlock by the Communist demand that the 
United Nations forces should withdraw behind the thirty- 
eighth parallel. If he accepted this demand Genera 
Ridgway would have to give up over 2,000 square miles of 
hard-won ground and exchange a formidable defensive 
position for the doubtful protection of an imaginary line 
which neither the United Nations nor the Communists have 
ever succeeded in defending. He would also be giving his 
opponents a propaganda weapon which would help to sub- 
stantiate their claim that not they but the United Nations 
are in sore need of peace. No argument whatever can be 
advanced in favour of withdrawing to the parallel, unless in 
return some really significant step towards settlement were 
offered from the Communist side. 


The Communists presumably hope to uncover some 
signs of weakening or disunity among their antagonists by 
prolonging the deadlock and uttering vague threats about 4 
complete breakdown, such as those made by General Peng 
Teh-huai on Wednesday. It will be surprising if they succetd 
this time. Memories are not so short that it is already for- 
gotten that at the first Kaesong meeting on July 1oth the 
Communist delegates put forward as their two mal 
demands the removal of all foreign troops in advance of 3 
political settlement and the fixing of the cease-fire lines 
along the thirty-eighth parallel. After fifteen days of mai? 
taining the first demand they quietly withdrew it, only 
take up an equally stubborn attitude on the second. |! 
within the next week Nam II again asks for a recess © 
consult his masters and again climbs down, it is all too likely 
that a third impossible demand will be put forward from 
the Communist side. By then, however, the United Nations 
oe will have become inured to these repeated «rts 
Oo « wo Se 


* * * 


How many Divisions for Nato? 


American military men in Germany are said to 
elated at the prospect that by the end of this year the Russia” 
will have lost their local superiority in numbers and will be 
quite incapable of breaking through swiftly to the Atlant« 
coast. It is, indeed, forecast that the New Year will see '/ 
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\ato divisions in Germany facing only 22 of the smaller 
Soviet divisions. If this build-up proceeds according to plan 
and that is by mo means assured, especially as regards 
the French contribution—it will undoubtedly improve the 
iocal position of the western allies. 


ft would be gross self-deception, however, to see in this 
anything more than one of the first steps towards a real 
halance of force. Even by the New Year the Nato allies 
are only to have five armoured divisions in Germany, while 
‘he Russians, acoording to Mr Shinwell, already have 18 
there. Moreover, the Soviet armies in Germany are only 
the spearhead of a force twelve times as great, the bulk of 
which lies at no great distance. 


The East European satellites alone are said to have over 
; milion men under arms, and a large proportion of the 215 
Coviet divisions are statiuned either on satellite soil or along 
Russia’s western frontier—which today is no further east 
han Koenigsberg. The Nato allies will not begin to match 
this concentration of force until the end of 1952, when, if 
Mr Marshall’s forecast of last week is fulfilled, they will have 
some 2,800,000 men in Germany and western Europe. 
~ Fyen this forecast seems optimistic. Mr Marshall hopes 
chat by the end of 1952 the European members of Nato will 
be contributing 2,500,000 soldiers to General Eisenhower’s 
command. But the five nations taking part in the Pleven 
Plan for a European army are only proposing to provide 
Nato with 20 divisions or 600,000 men by that date ; and 
this figure is based on the assumption that final agreement 
sn a German contribution can be reached in time for at least 
the first German units to be raised in 1952. British, Dutch 
and Scandinavian forces for Nato must, of course, be added 
to those provided by the Pleven group ; but from the avail- 
ible evidence it would be rash to assume that even by the 
end of next year Nato will have enough divisions for its task. 


* * * 


Kashmir Again 


The new tension between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir has led not only to fresh alarms over the possibility 
of actual war between two members of the Commonwealth, 
but also to some expressions of resentment in India at what 
is regarded there as a pro-Pakistan trend of British public 
opinion, It is very regrettable that the prevalent British 
attitude on this matter should be so widely misunderstood in 
India. British opinion, with rare exceptions, is neither pro- 
India nor pro-Pakistan, nor is there any direct British interest 
in what happens in Kashmir. There is certainly no desire 
in this country to make mischief between India and Pakistan ; 
om the contrary, there is the strongest desire that this 
dangerous dispute should be settled, so that there should 
be not only an end to such a deplorable conflict between 
(wo members of the Commonwealth, but also a reconciliation 
which would ensure the strategic security and international 


— of both countries in the present crisis of world 
aitairs, 


What has made British opinion critical of India over the 
Kashmir dispute is India’s attitude to the proposals for 
United Nations supervision of a plebiscite in Kashmir, which 
‘0 the people of this country appear to offer the means for 
‘fair and just settlement of the whole affair. Mr Nehru 
agrees that the people of Kashmir have the right to decide 
whether they will join India or Pakistan ; in his reply to 
the last message from the Prime Minister of Pakistan he says: 
It is not for India or Pakistan, whatever our wishes, to 
decide the future of Kashmir. Kashmir and the people of 

Kashmir are not commodities for barter or for a bargain. It 

's their inherent right to determine their own future. 

PR United Nations proposals were designed to enable 
vs people of Kashmir to exercise the right under the super- 
— of an impartial, neutral authority, so that neither side 
“ould say that the elections were faked or conducted under 
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pressure. But now a Constituent Assembly is to be elected 
in that part of Kashmir (comprising the bulk of the popu- 
lation) held by Sheikh Abdulla, and the recent excitement 
in Pakistan has been due to the anticipation that the result 
is going to be claimed by India as Kashmir’s self-determina- 
tion, rendering any plebiscite superfluous. Pakistan cannot 
be expected to accept as valid elections controlled by 
Abdulla’s police any more than India can be expected to 
accept elections controlled by the Azad police ; the whole 
point of the United Nations scheme was to ensure fairness 
of electoral procedure in both the two zones of Kashmir. If 
British opinion is critical of India’s refusal of the United 
Nations plebiscite solution, it is not because of any anti- 
Indian bias, but because on this particular issue India’s 
attitude appears unreasonable. 


* * * 


The Administrator’s Convenience 


The fight against identity cards was continued last week 
when a motion to abolish them was carried against the 
Government in the House of Lords. Two main points were 
made by those who spoke in favour of the motion. The 
first was the extent to which administrative convenience, 
however small, is today given precedence over the wishes 
of the ordinary citizen. In the debate, the abolitionists 
showed what very little use the identity card in fact is in 
preventing fraud on the food offices or the Post Office 
savings bank. It is administratively easier to compare a 
name in a bank book with a name on an identity card, but, 
as Lord Goddard pointed out, fraud is detected only when 
the signature on the withdrawal form is compared with the 
signature in the book. 


For the Government, Lord Shepherd tried to put this 
question of administrative convenience on a wider basis, 
It was not the identity card as such that he considered 
important but the national register from which it derives. 
The national register, which forms a running census of the 
population, is used, among other things, to check the call 
up of conscripts and, in the health service, to prevent people 
from being on the list of more than one doctor at the same 
time. But if the national register is needed for these per- 
manent purposes, the Government should introduce a new 
Bill to make it permanent. This was the second point on 
which the abolitionists, particularly Lord Goddard, concen- 
trated. The National Registration Act, he said, was passed 
as a security Act and as a temporary Act. If the depart- 
ments now wish to use it for general administrative purposes 
and to retain it permanently, then the Ministers concerned 
should ask Parliament for power to do so. 


* * * 


Policy for Forests 


A satisfactory policy for British forestry has to cope 
with two distinct and dissimilar problems, which are often 
confused in public debate. There is the need to conserve 
existing stocks of standing timber, which are dangerously 
inadequate, against the danger of another war. There is 
also the case for restocking depleted woodlands and for 
planting a large area of new land. But this is a distant 
objective, since the new timber will take forty to a hundred 
years to mature and can make no contribution to foreseeable 
contingencies. Different policies are called for in the two 
cases. 


The new Forestry Act is concerned with both questions. 
It arms the Forestry Commission with comprehensive 
powers to regulate the felling of private woodlands. Control 
over felling was previously carried on under defence regu- 
lations, and the volume of permitted felling has been reduced 
in each of the last three years. The Commission’s new 


powers are stronger but also less arbitrary, since owners’ 
grievances must be referred to a separate committee (final 
decision resting as a rule with the Minister) and also becausg 
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HEART of every electronic device is the electron tube. Without 
Ti there would be no radio, no television, no telecommunications, 
mo nucleonics, no radar. 

The development of electron tubes is a major activity of the 
Mullard organisation. In extensive research laboratories, Mullard 
scientists are continuously at work increasing the efficiency of existing 
techniques and designing new ones to meet the ever-changing needs 
of industry, communications and medicine. 

Bringing the benefits of this research to industry and the com- 
munity is the other function of the Mullard organisation. Every year, 
in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, millions of valves, 
electron tubes and components are produced for Britain’s electronics 
industry. In other plants electronic equipments are manufactured 
for specialised purposes. Behind the name Mullard, therefore, is a 
store of experience in electronics that may well prove of immense 
importance to your Own organisation. 


Mullard |®) 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES - TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT - MEASURING AND 
CONTROL INSTRUMENTS - MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
INDUSTRIAL ULTRASONICS - X-RAY TUBES 


Mullard Ltd., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Main Research Laboratories at Selfords (Surrey). 
Fagteries at : BLACKBURR > FLEETWOOD - GILLINGHAM - HOVE - MITCHAM - WANDSWORTH - WHYTELEAFE 
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ompensation is available where control causes financial loss. 
This js at any rate a more satisfactory method than the use 


defence regulations. 


The long-term issues of forestry are more complex. The 
Commission’s planting of 150,000 new acres in the last five 
ceirs, which has involved the construction of a considerable 
number of roads and houses in remote places, seems a bigger 
-wvestment for the remote future than can really be afforded. 
Ar the same time, very little has been done to restock the 
million or more acres of devastated woodlands in private 
ownership which are mostly accessible and suited to forestry. 


of 


The new Forestry Act enables the Commission to require that 


a future felled woodlands shall be restocked, but this does 
sot solve the main problem. The Commission, in its last 
annual report,* gave another warning that it may use its 
compulsory powers to acquire unproductive woodlands, and 
‘his course of action should be seriously considered as an 
icernative, rather than an addition, to some of the Commis- 
sion’s own schemes. 


* * * 


lied Politics 


Politics more than reformative zeal must account for 
Dr Dalton’s proposal, launched in a week-end speech in 
Cambridgeshire, to abolish the cottage certificate system. 
As an election issue—to judge by the reception already given 
to his speech—it could cause quite a stir. But it will effect 
very little as a practical measure to deal with the general 
question whether the tenancy of a particular house should 
be tied to the performance of a particular job (which may 
x¢ a schoolmaster’s, policeman’s, railwayman’s or miner’s, 
as well as a farm worker’s). 


The particular manifestation of the tied cottage now under 
aitack arises from the provisions of the Rent and Mortgage 
[nterest Restriction (Amendment) Act 1933. Under this Act 
aiarmer can buy an occupied house outside his own land ; 
apply to the county agricuitural committee for a certificate 
that he needs the cottage to house a farm worker of his own ; 
aad then armed with the certificate go to the county court 
ior an eviction order without being under any obligation to 
offer the evicted tenant alternative accommodation. It is the 
exemption from this obligation which is the main objection 
to the 1933 Act and which differentiates it from the Rent 
Restriction Acts, under which the landlord is bound to offer 
other accommodation. The Minister stated that large 
numbers of new tied cottages were being created every year, 
and that this creation of tied from what had previously been 
ree houses meant that unsuspecting tenants could be turned 
uit through no fault of their own. 


The figures do not appear to support Dr Dalton’s state- 
ment. Since 194§ about 1,000 houses a year have become 
led in this way, amd the ceunty agricultural committees 
iave been granting certificates in about half of the 
‘aes referred to them.. All that Dr Dalton can claim for his 
proposal is that it would stop a very gradual increase in the 
‘otal number of tied cottages. It is easy to find arguments 
vot for and against his proposal. There is much to be said 
gainst the piecemeal extension of a system that is alleged 
0 be greatly disliked ; the argument is particularly strong 
when the sitting tenant, who may be living in a village 
‘everal miles from the farm concerned, can have no fore- 
knowledge of his fate. On the other hand, the county agricul- 
‘ural committees are permitted by the Ministry of Agri- 
vulture to grant certificates only if the sitting tenant is not 
“ngaged on agricultural work. In many agricultural com- 
ae there is little house-room to spare for people who 
oe will certainly make the farmer’s problems more 
ficult ; but in the rural community as a whole it may well 
Wit more votes than it loses. 
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outside, and the new measure, if it is presented in the ~ 
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German Generals Name Their Price ' 


The reunion of former German parachute troop, 
including some from the Soviet Zone, at their old garrison 
town of Brunswick on July 29th, sharply revealed the dangers 
which must be faced in reviving a German Wehrmacht. 
Far-reaching hysteria, hero-worship, intense esprit de 
corps, contempt for democracies—all these were epitomised 
in the gathering. A newspaper of the moderate Right, the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, gives this account of the 
rally, which became a personal triumph for General Ramcke, 
Hitler’s defender of the Brest “ strongpoint,” who was 
recently released from a French prison: 


When Papa Ramcke, borne shoulder-high through a crowd 
numbering thousands, appeared at the reunion, the peaceful 
“ Green Devils” were transformed into madmen. The heat, 
the joy, the crush, the feeling of being still alive after all, 
formed an extraordinary combination with the visual impres- 
sions—with the chain-reaction of flashlights and the wavering 
mass ; it led to an explosion when, under the gigantic swoop- 
ing eagle with the silver laurel leaves, Ramcke, with tears 
in his eyes, called for the song of the parachute Jaeger. If 
Ramcke has a feeling for politics, the recollection of this 
moment will make him realise the whole responsibility which 
he personally bears at the moment. 


In his speech, Ramcke declared: “ We are ready to step 
in, weapon in hand, to defend European peace, in so far as 
it is really threatened. But if we do so it is only if certain 
irrevocable basic demands are fulfilled.” He went on to claim 
political and meee | equality » pointing out that Germans 
were not ready to offer their lives for “ a nebulous Europe.” 
They must know what political and «social structure this 
Europe would have, and what Germany’s: place im it would 
be. As for military equality, said General Ramcke: 

As old soldiers we are not afraid of death, but we are not 
ready to sacrifice ourselves senselessly and bleed to death in 

a non-man’s-land as the penal battalion of antiquated 

democracies. 

The General proceeded to demand an immediate end to, 
and revocation of, “defamation and discrimination against 
the German people, in particular those strata who engaged 
their lives for the Fatherland and its security—that is to say, 
the former soldiers of all sections of the Wehrmacht, includ- 
ing the Waffen SS and the police.” Specifically, Ramcke 
insisted that all the “so-called war criminals” should be 
immediately released. Continued trials “were not com- 
patible with the European feeling for justice.” After saying 
he “did not know how many men of honour still populate 
the dungeons of Europe,” Ramcke pointed to an empty chair 
on his right, declaring “ Here our revered Field Marshal 
Kesselring should sit.” He finally asked that the seven Nazi 
leaders in Spandau should not be forgotten, mentioning by 
name Baron von Neurath and Admirals Raeder and Doenitz. 
Since the men sentenced at Nuremberg are guarded by the 
Russians as well as the western powers, Ramcke cannot 
believe that they will be released as the price of German 
divisions for Atlantic forces. The British, who hold Marshal 
Kesselring and others at Werl gaol are, on the other hand, 
faced with a very difficult decision. 


General Ramcke is an outstanding spokesman for German 
demands, but he is by no means only one. More will 
be heard from the thirty generals and admirals who met last 
week-end to unite all organisations of ex-soldiers into one 
federal body, which will not only look after matters of 


welfare, but pronounce on policy regarding a German con- 
tribution to defence. The price they ask is hardly likely to 


be lower than Ramcke’s. 


* * * 


Iron Curtain Harvest 

In Eastern Europe the harvest Is well under way and 
from all accounts ft should be a good one. But in most 
countries the Communist authorities are very concerned lest 
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they should fail to extract from the peasants enough grain 
to satisfy both Soviet demands and the needs of their own 
industrial workers. The mixture of exhortations, bribes, 
threats and penalties with which farmers everywhere are 
being bombarded makes this quite clear. 


“ Enlightenment ” work among the peasants is considered 
of great importance. In Roumania, for instance, mobile 
teams of journalists and printers are producing special 
editions containing progress ‘reports and accounts of the 
prowess of individual peasants. At the other end of the 
scale, Czech kulaks are being sentenced to fines and imprison- 
ment for failure to deliver their quotas ; and the Communist 
newspaper, Rude Pravo, admits that morale inside the co- 
operatives is often low, a failing that is ascribed to kulak 
machinations. In Hungary, where in fifty districts the 
farmers are said to have failed to fulfil their deliveries, 
increased quotas are to be imposed on the delinquents and 
they are to be prevented from selling on the free market 
until they have fulfilled them. 


The carrot as well as the whip is being applied to the 
y, for instance, 
industrial goods have been specially set aside for purchase 
by peasants who fulfil more than their delivery quotas. It 
is said that farmers both outside and in§ide the collectives 
will t; but, since individual farmers have been set 
relatively very much higher delivery quotas than the co- 
operatives or state farms, it is obvious who will benefit most. 
The scheme, indeed, fuffils a second pyrpose of emphasising 
the advantages to be gained from joining a co-operative farm. 
In the same way, the new Polish systefn for grain purchases 
by the state is clearly designed not only to get hold of 
more grain, but to increase the disadvantages under which 
the richer peasants work ; for the “norm per hectare” to 
be handed over by the kulaks is to be “ several times greater ” 
than that of the smaller peasants. It does not, in fact, look 
as if the Communists are willing or able to follow the 
common-sense course of seriously relaxing the pressure to 
join collectives until the harvest is safely over. It is perhaps 
significant that in Hungary the temporary ban on forming 
new collectives instituted last March has just been lifted. 


* * ~ 


Moscow on Bevanism 


The Kremlin, it seems, likes Mr Bevan about as much, 
or as little, as Senator McCarthy likes Marshal Tito. 
Indeed, it regards Bevanism as the Titoism of the Anglo- 
American camp, useful as a means of splitting the opponent’s 
ranks, but extremely dangerous to the Russian side never- 
theless. A good Tory never forgets that Marshal Tito is 
a Communist, and the Soviet Agitation and Propaganda 
Department never forgets that Mr Bevan is a Labour party 
man. If it ever had any doubts, Mr Bevan’s present trip 
to visit Marshal Tito would have removed them. 


The attitude of Soviet propaganda towards the appear- 
ance of a deviationist in the London-Washington bloc was 
determined in advance by the immutable principles of 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism and the tactics laid down by 
Lenin. These teach Communists that the greatest danger 
to the revolution comes from the reformist Socialists, and 
that leadership of any development in the working classes 
must never be allowed to slip from the hands of the Com- 
munist Party into those of their closest rivals, the Socialist 
Party politicians. Soviet propaganda has for this reason 
consistently denounced Dr Schumacher in Germany as a 
secret ally of Dr Adenauer, despite the Socialist leader's 
opposition to rearmament. In the same way it has “ exposed ” 
Mr Bevan. According to Moscow, Mr Attlee and Mr Bevan, 
worried by the discontent in the rank and file of the Labour 
party over British subservience to America, decided 
to fake a split in the hierarchy. This was intended 
to delude the rank end file into believing that a 
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new group had arisen whose policies were in accordanc 
with their wishes. But really, says Moscow, Mr Bevan ‘ 
as much a renegade as Mr Attlee, and Labour and Congery,. 
tives are both imperialist parties. Mr Bevan’s “ hostility» 
towards Russia is said to be an attempt to deflect the Wrath 
of the people from America. The Soviet Communist party 
leaders cannot be content with the fact that Mr Beys; 
criticises the Anglo-American rearmament policy of the 
Government ; to satisfy Stalin’s definition of an inter. 
nationalist and peace-lover he would have to be positively 
for the Soviet Union. , 


Despite its attitude to Bevanism, Moscow is developing 
a very intensive propaganda campaign to prove not onjy 
that the British Labour ranks are in revolt, but that th 
Anglo-American alliance is ruptured over China, Persia ang 
various other issues. One of the main points of Mr Molotoy’s 
recent address to the satellites in Warsaw was that the 
“ruling cliques” in the Western camp were falling out: 
the Soviet bloc had only to stand firm and it would wir 
bloodless victory by the collapse of the Western alliance. 


* * * 


Intestate Succession 


An admirable report has been published by the Lord 
Chancellor’s committee to consider, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Morton of Henryton, the present laws of intestate 
succession, and the provisions of the Inheritance Act, 1938, 
in relation to them. The present rules governing intestate 
succession in England and Wales date from the Administra 
tion of Estates Act of 1925. The interest of the surviving 
spouse was necessarily defined in terms of money, and any 
legislation on this subject must therefore be revised from 
time to time if its original intentions are to remain effective. 
Under the 1925 Act, a surviving widow takes the personal 
chattels and the first {£1,000 of the estate ; her interest 
in the rest of the estate depends on what other relatives 
the deceased man left. The Morton Committee would in- 
crease the £1,000 to £5,000, give it to the surviving spouse 
with the right to the personal chattels and also give him or 
her the right to buy the “ matrimonial home” at a price 
equal to its value as agreed for probate court purposes with 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 


As for the rest of the estate, where there are surviving 
children, the committee suggests only one change. At the 
moment, subject to the widow’s interest for life in half the 
rest of the estate, the children take all. The committee would 
give the surviving spouse the right to take the capital value of 
the life interest in the half straight away. Where there 1s 
no child, but either parents or brother and sister surviving 
as well as a surviving spouse, the committee recommends 
that the surviving spouse should take the first £20,000 and 
half the rest, the parents (or brothers and sisters if n0 
parents) the remainder. If there are no surviving parents, 
or brothers and sisters, the recommendation is that the 
surviving spouse should take the whole estate. The major 
changes here are, first, the suggestion to give the surviving 
spouse the first £20,000 of the estate, and, secondly, the 
elimination from the “ family,” for inheritance purposes, of 
all the more remote relatives, such as grandparents and 
uncles and aunts, who now, in those circumstances, would 
have a claim to share. The committee is also opposed t 
giving what is tactfully called any member of an “extr* 
marital” family of the deceased any claim to share in the 
estate. 


In dealing with the relation of the Inheritance Act, 1938 
to the law of succession of an intestacy, the committee 
makes two suggestions. The Inheritance Act gives #y 
dependant of the deceased the right to apply to the coutt 
if “reasonable provision” has not been made for him, 0 
her, under a will. There, the committee suggests that 
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Schweppshire in Facts & Figures 


Pop.: 17,642. Unpop.: 


17,612. Birth rate: quite good. 


Old age pensioners who have never bad influenza 


but have been up the Eiffel Tower: 


Education: In a questionnaire of 1948 ae 04% had 
heard of President Wilson, 12° of the Schweppshire 
Lad, and over 84%, of Samson and Hedy Lamarr. 

Law: The administration of justice is vested in a 
Supreme Court, which in turn is undervested 
in Chancery Courts, circuit courts, fives courts and 


Wimbledon. 


1. STATE OF INDUSTRY 


4. MATN INDUSTRIES 
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2. TIN PRODUCTION 











(a) For re-armament. 
(6) For numbers on 
Schwepton Mallet 
cricket scoring 
board. 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS, 4, OLD MEANY. . 
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6. HYPOTHETICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of families in relation to 
man-hour income, 


“1, BOTTLE WELDERS: 
2. WELDED BOTTLERS. 
3. BOTTLED WELDERS. 
“84, No FAMILY AT ALL. 
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(a) Grade G milk retaining natural 
soils and original living matter. 


halibut kidney synthesized from 
pure factory-fresh. laboratory- 
sterilized machine-mown butter- 
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should be made clear that the 1938 Act applies even though 
the will in question does not dispose of all the property 
in the estate. It goes further; it also suggests that the 
machinery and rights created by the 1938 Act should be 
available for any dependant of a person who dies without 
leaving a will at all. The argument in favour is that general 
rules for intestate succession can only be general rules. 
There can be cases in which a court could do greater justice 
if it had the power. That argument seems very strong ; 
if Parliament has already given the courts power to change 
the declared intentions of a testator (and there has been no 
complaint that the power has been abused), then they should 
have power to amend what is, after all, an arbitrary rule to 
meet the exceptional case. 


* . * 


Discipline and Punishment 


The Home Secretary’s statement last week on the 
report of the committee which reviewed punishments in 
prisons and borstals was not very satisfactory. He did not 
mention one of the committee’s most constructive recom- 
mendations—that the earnings of the average prisoner should 
be increased to 2s. 6d. a week, in order to put an end to 
the tobacco racketeering which is responsible for so much 
indiscipline, and even crime, in prisons. It is to be hoped 
that silence does not mean that this recommendation will 
be passed over. Mr Ede has accepted, in principle, the 
proposal that a special prison should be established for 
prisoners who persistently defy authority. Unfortunately, 
lack of accommodation will prevent this being done in the 
near future, as well as another constructive proposal that a 
special establishment should be provided for prisoners who 
are mentally unstable. A special institution for particularly 
dificult borstal inmates has, however, already been 
established. 


Mr Ede has also accepted two of the committee’s more 
questionable recommendations. One of them, which is dis- 
cussed further in a letter on the next page, denies the right of 
a prisoner to be represented when he is charged with a serious 
offence before the visiting committee. This means that an 
inarticulate prisoner may be sentenced to a flogging—a 
punishment which cannot be imposed by a court of law— 
without a word being put in on his behalf. The other 
dubious recommendation accepted by Mr Ede concerns 
absconding from borstals. At present, absconding is dealt 
with and punished by the governor except in serious and 
persistent cases. Because it has increased considerably since 
the war, the committee recommended that absconding should 
always be dealt with by the board of visitors. The com- 
mittee is probably right in recommending that until the 
borstal system is properly re-established after its breakdown 
in the war, absconders should be treated more severely. 
But the borstal inmate is so precariously balanced that some 
absconding is inevitable. From an appendix to the com- 
mittee’s report giving punishment records for some bortals, 
one learns that absconding may take place because of a 
dying father, a sick mother or, by one “intelligent first 
offender,” because of a sense of unfairness at his borstal 
sentence. It would seem unwise to abolish the governor’s 


- discretion to deal with this sort of case as he. who must 


know the offender better than visitors can, thinks best. 
. * * 


Slow-Footed Messenger 


There have been many complaints about the difficulty 


of getting international publications, particularly those of the 
United Nations agencies, through “the proper channels,” 
which in this case are His Majesty’s Stationery Office. Diffi- 
culties are bound to arise in any system of distribution when 
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the publishers are as distant as New York, Geneva or Paris 
and something less than the normal speed of communication 
would be expected. What is inexcusable is the Stationery 
Office’s apparent ignorance of the news value or importance 
of the material it handles and its inability to assess the likely 
demand for even important publications. For example, i: 
appears to take three times as long for the Stationery Office 
to get a report from Geneva as it would take a private person, 
yet orders are placed in such tiny quantities that customers 
have regularly to be told that no copies are available uniij 
the next order is delivered several weeks later. The fear of 
having any stock left unsold induces so much caution jn 
ordering that on several occasions two months have elapsed 
between the arrival of a report by personal post and jt: 
delivery by the Stationery Office. 


Delay in the su ply of foreign publications would be 
accepted more readily if the Stationery Office were more 
efficient in its handling of British publications. But even here 
librarians report not only the incorrect delivery of orders, but 
a complete inability to give any advance information about 
delivery dates ; there are also various minor irritations arising 
from the vast and varied business which the Stationery Office 
handles. But this excuse cannot be accepted. The Stationery 
Office is a huge and growing monopoly. It can only be judged 
by the service it gives the public, and if it cannot handle its 
vast business well it should rid itself of some of it. 











Oppression Abroad 


Mr Gladstone’s letters to Lord Aberdeen have 
re-awakened popular feeling on a subject on which it 
should never be suffered to slumber. He spent a portion 
of last winter and spring in Italy, and was an eye- and ear- 
witness to many of the transactions of the Courts of Rome 
and Naples: what he there saw appeared to him so 
heinous, that he tried the effect of personal and private 
remonstrance through the medium of his friend Lord 
Aberdeen. His representations met with no attention ; 
and he now, deliberately and reluctantly—all his sym- 
pathies as a Conservative overpowered and neutralised 
by his wider and nobler sympathies as man—comes 
forward to state to the English public . . . the shameless 
oppressions, the hideous cruelties, all the black atrocities 
committed in his sight by those barbarous and stupid 
Courts. . We respect Mr Gladstone and are grateful 
to him for having raised his voice and borne his testimony 
against these regal crimes. We hold, with him, that we 
are not called upon to be passive and cold spectators of 
these and similar enormities, merely. because the scene 
of them is a country separated from us by mountains or 
by seas, and the victims of them are men speaking 2 
different language, and trained under different institutions 
from our own. ... We are not of those who hold that our 
sympathy should be confined to the suffering—ample 
enough, God knows—which lies within the four seas of 
Britain. We require no other justification for this wider 
sympathy we feel, than that it is natural we should feel 
it—that we are so made that we do feel it. It has always 
been the proud distinction of Englishmen that they have 
felt it. It has been their misfortune, and to a certain 
extent their reproach, that their ready sympathy and rest- 
less benevolence has not always been directed by the 
clearest knowledge, or guided by the soundest judgment. 
But wherever oppression has been exercised, wherever 
suffering or wrong has been heard of, their feclings of 
sympathy with the oppressed, and of indignation against 
the oppressor, have never been languid or tardy. 








The Cronomist 


August 2, 1851 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dividends Under Control 


Sir,—Your jeremiad on the results of 
satutory limitation of dividends must 
surely have been composed without con- 
sideration of the nature of joint stock 
companies today. Whatever the economic 
arguments for the retention of company 
rofits for the maintenance and extension 
f industrial capital, there can be none 
in support of a return for investors which 
exceeds the gilt-edged return by much 
more than the risk involved. 


It certainly cannot be argued that, in 
the 13,000-0dd public companies which 
wre responsible for at least half of the 
sonomic activity of the country, divi- 
jends are an incentive to enterprise or 
‘ficiency. For, in these companies, the 
majority of the shareholders play no 
part in their policy or management and 
they are the ones mainly affected by the 
Chancellor’s proposals. 


The exemption from control of com- 
panies distributing less than £10,000 will 
cover most of the pfivate, owner- 
managed companies. In so far as they 
are responsible for new products and new 
processes they will continue to receive a 
commensurate incentive reward. 


When the iarge public companies need 
new capital for similar purposes, they 
should find no difficulty in raising it on 
terms which allow only a limited return. 
Most of the money raised by these com- 
panies during the last few years has been 
on such terms and an ¢xamination of 
the rate of compulsory liquidation or 
dividend failure over the last ten years 
suggests that § per cent is ample to cover 
all risks except those arising from a major 
slump. Dividend limitation is unlikely 
to affect the rate of saving and investors 
will still, presumably, be willing to invest 
in shares paying appreciably above the 
gilt-edged rate. 

The truth is that the bureaucratically 
managed public company is subject to 
quite different motivations from those of 
‘he owner-managed private company. Is 
t not time for those who comment on 
Government policy as it affects industry 
(0 recognise the great differences, qualita- 
‘ve as well as quantitative, that distin- 
uish the institutions of which industry is 
composed ?—Yours faithfully, 

AusTEN ALBU 
House of Commons 


[This letter is referred t article 
page 297 —Eprror.} ee xs 


Local Government 
Dilemmas 


Sit—The article in your issue of July 
Ist is a further reminder of the urgency 
% the problems of local government 
“ructure and functions which have been 
sowing more acute in recent years. 


We should beware of making 

: too much 
of an excuse for the decline of local 
initiative and responsibility out of the 
acreased contro} over local authorities 


OW exercised by the central government. 


Whilst I should hesitate to belittle the 
part played by increased governmental 
control, local authorities still have an 
enormous scope for initiative within their 
existing permissive powers. Tho 

financial difficulties may play a ney 
preventing local authorities from break- 
ing new ground, the action of one county 
council in establishing a rehabilitation 
scheme for tuberculous persons in 1938 
under the general powers of the Public 
Health Acts will illustrate my point here. 


Too much can be made of population 
figures as an index to what an area’s 
status ought to be. If one takes existing 
authorities of the same population within 
any given class, one will find enormous 
variations in those factors which affect 
the demand for services and ability to 
pay. It is factors such as birth and death 
rates, number of children per thousand 
of population, rateable value and rate 
income per head, rather than total popu- 
lation, which determine the efficacy or 
otherwise of any particular administra- 
tive unit. There is, of course, a mini- 
mum population below which efficient 
administration is impossible. 

Finally, in all the proposals for local 
government reform which have been 
brought forward in the last decade, little 
prominence has been given to the work 
of the geographers. More official 
attention needs to be given to the en- 
deavours of Smailes, Dickinson, Gilbert, 
and others, to relate administrative areas 
to the facts of social structure by the use 
of a variety of indices for the measure- 
ment and delimitation of “areas of 
consciousness.”—Yours faithfully, 

W. THORNHILL 

The University, 

Sheffield 


* 


Sir.—The most unsatisfactory feature 
of the local government structure is not 
the fact that towns have outgrown their 
administrative boundaries. An. interim 
reform which would not impede a 
general solution might be as follows: 


1. Leave the Welsh structure until 
the Welsh Secretary of State is 
appointed. 


2. Unite the five English counties of 
less than 100,000 population with 
neighbouring areas. 


3. Create a new type of unit with 
the civic dignity of a borough and the 
functions of a parish. 


4. Require county review orders to 
be made securing the disappearance 
as county districts of the four hundred 
English boroughs and districts with 
populations of less than 10,000.— 

Yours faithfully, H. THORNTON 
Bradford 


Punishments in Prison 


Sir—The Home _ Secretary has 
accepted the recommendation of the 
White Paper on punishments in prisons 
which appears to make it impossible 


for prisoners accused of offences against 
prison regulations to have, not a proper 
defence by a lawyer, but merely their 
case stated for them, if they so wish, by 
a “ prisoners’ friend.” 


As everyone who has been in one of 
the armed services knows, there is a not 
unnatural propensity to uphold authority 
by taking, in case of doubt, the word of 
the superior officer during the hearing of 
discipline cases. Since prisoners are 
often tough and anti-social individuals, 
it is understandable that in some respects 
the authority and power of the prison 
staff over the inmates is greater than that 
wielded by a superior officer over his 
inferior in the armed services. Under 
the circumstances, a “ prisoners’ friend,” 
if he is to work in amity with the prison 
staff, must clearly proceed with tact and 
moderation. But in a milieu which is not 
altogether comparable to the dispas- 
sionate atmosphere of a court of law, is 
it not all the more important to guard 
against injustice, even at the cost of 
administrative inconvenience ? It is hard 
to believe that Mr. Chuter Ede feels 
happy in withholding even this most 
elementary safeguard of the rights of 
the less articulate accused.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HucGu J. Kiare, Secretary 

Howard League for Penal Reform 


Storm Over Broadcasting 


Sir,—There are certain aspects of the 
proposals to institute national pro- 
grammes which are not mentioned in 
your Notes of the Week on July 21st 
that deserve emphasis. 


As regards Eire, you say that “every- 
one who can listens to the alien BBC.” 
Are you sure? Or is your claim too 
sweeping ? My information is that it is 
only the entertainment hours that are 
popular in the South of Ireland; the 
Eire news service is used universally. 
Surely there is an obvious and important 
distinction here. 


Similarly, many Scots want a national 
programme for just this reason. They 
have no wish to interfere with the drama, 
the concerts, the dance music or variety, 
but control of our own news service and 
talks is essential if we are to resume our 
place amongst the nations in Europe. 
Our radio news and our talks are filtered 
to us at present through London, thus 
preventing our being in touch with the 
wider outlook which could so easily be 
ours. We want to select our own news, 
and so to get the news and views of the 
Commonwealth, of the United States 
(where Scotland has so many understand- 
ing friends) and of the European 
countries (with which we have lost our 
traditional contact). 

In short, many Scots assert their right 
to select their own news and to reduce 
the insularity of outlook which London 
control imposes.—Yours aay ty, 


Glasgow 
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Books and Publications 
The Tide Turns 


The Hinge of Fate. The Second World War, Vol. IV. By Winston Churchill. 


Cassell, 917 pages. 255. 


Mr Churchill’s third volume brought 
his history of the Second World War 
down to the end of 1941, to the forma- 
tion of the Grand Alliance. The new 
aggressions of Germany and Japan in 
1941 had indeed forced that alliance ; but 
Britain, by its central position and long 
resistance, was inevitably the nucleus of 
it, and Mr Churchill, by his undisputed 
position, its controlling genius. His new 
volume now shows him exercising that 
control, at first through the blackest 
period of the war, then through the great 
changes of fortune in the summer and 
autumn of 1942 to the planned conquest 
of Italy in the summer of 1943. 

The change of fortune in those 
eighteen months was indeed remarkable. 
They began with “a _ cataract of 
disasters”: the fall of Singapore in 
February, 1942—“ the greatest scandal 
that could possibly be exposed” as Mr 
Churchill minuted at the time—followed 
by the Japanese conquest of the whole 
of South East Asia from Rangoon to 
New Guinea ; the fall of Tobruk in June, 
“unexplained and, it seemed, inexplic- 
able,” with 33,000 men and “ gigantic 
booty,” followed by Rommel’s trium- 
phant invasion of Egypt ; the spectacular, 
if unimportant, escape of the German 
battleships from Brest in February ; 
Malta and control of the Mediterranean 
almost lost in May; the U-boats trium- 
phant as never before in the Atlantic ; 
the disaster to the Arctic convoy in July ; 
and in Russia, the German advance to- 
wards the Caucasus. July, 1942, was 
indeed the nadir of the war. It was the 
only time in the whole war when Mr 
Churchill’s lqadership was openly and 
frontally challenged. On July 1st Sir 
John Wardlaw Milne moved his vote of 
censure, “that this House .. . has no 
confidence in the central direction of the 
War.” And yet, in fact, the challenge 
was never a threat. Defeated by 475 
votes to 25 it was even rendered ndicu- 
Jous ; and thereafter it was never to be 
repeated. How could it have been ? 
Already in the Pacific, with the great 
American naval victories of the Coral 
Sea and Midway in May and June, the 
tide had begun to turn. In August Mr 
Churchill visited Cairo and reorganised 
the whole Middle Eastern command. In 
November came the twin victories of 
Stalingrad and El Alamein. “It may 
almost be said, before Alamein we never 
had a victory; after Alamein we never 
had a defeat.” Thereafter came the 
landing in North Africa, the delayed 
victory in Tunisia, the Casablanca 
conference, the pronouncement of 
* unconditional surrender,” and, with the 
planning of the Italian campaign, the 
first stage in its implementation. Well 
may Mr Churchill entitle this volume 
' Hinge of Fate.” 

How did Mr Churchill retain, in that 
crucial year, his astonishing mastery of 
an ever-widening war? This book, 


selective and personal, as it must be, but 
documented beyond the reach of reason- 
able criticism, is the answer. Here we 
see the same extraordinary vigilance, the 
same minute attention to detail, the same 
incessant pertinent questioning, 
extended, with undiminished vitality, to 
ever new corners of the globe: extended 
often by indefatigable personal journeys 
—to Washington, to Cairo, to Turkey, to 
Moscow—and indefatigable personal 
diplomacy. Some of the most revealing 
passages in the book deal with this diplo- 
macy, in which Mr Churchill always 
showed the same qualities of blunt clarity 
about facts and olympian generosity to 
persons: one sees his handling of the 
nervous and mutinous Mr Ourtin ; of the 
futile Giraud and wellnigh intolerable 
de Gaulle; of the “rough and surly” 
Stalin, whose granitic character and 
“wicked system” arouse in him a kind 
of sympathetic implacability ; and finally, 
even of that great friend and ally, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, whose naivety on such 
subjects as India and China is sometimes 
touched by a few infinitely gentle shafts. 

Of course, in this vast field, Mr 
Churchill has his preferences—and_ his 
gaps. His preference for the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean is obvious. 
His references to Gandhi, Nehru, and 
the Indian Congress Party are seldom 
sympathetic; and the defenders of 
General Auchinleck will feel about this 
volume as the defenders of Lord Wavell 
about the last. A notable gap is Mr 
Churchill’s reluctance to discuss «he very 
serious controversy about tank design 
which gave substance to Parliamentary 
doubts. 

Nevertheless, the omissions in this 
book, which shows undiminished control 
of its vast matter and undiminished 
vitality in the expression of it, are far 
outweighed—even after the publication 
of the Hopkins Papers and so much other 
relevant matter—by its contributions to 
our knowledge of the war. Perhaps it 
should be said: especially after some of 
these publications. In a valuable account 
of the origin of “ Unconditional Sur- 
render,” Mr Churchill (who incidentally 
corrects his own earlier utterance) has 
some particularly dry comments on the 
“rubbish” published by Mr _ Elliott 
Roosevelt on that subject. Altogether 
this volume, like its predecessors, must 
be pronounced a heroic work. The 
authority of its author gives it substan- 
tive value: its documentation preserves 
it from the imputation of retrospective 
self-justification ; and those documents, 
being so often by the same pen, are 
effectively insured against official dust. 
Pliny judged most happy those to whom 
the Gods had granted aut facere 
scribenda aut scribere legenda. Mr 
Churchill, thanks to the changing for- 
tunes of politics, has achieved both 
felicities. What is more, he has done 
it twice in one lifetime. 


The Springs of Economic 
Action 


Psychological Analysis of Economic 
Behaviour. By George Katona, McGioy. 


Hill. 347 pages. $5.00. 

There can be few readers on whom 
the title of Professor Katona’s book yj) 
not have a rather forbidding effect 
Those to whom economic concepts and 
language are familiar tools may well 
baulk at the prospect of grappling with 
“ behavioral environment,” “ conceprtya| 
fields,” “the we situation” and othe; 
legitimate but, to the layman, repulsive 
pieces of professional jargon ; and the 

sychologist may equally understandably 
repelled by the notions of my. 
ginalism or of macroeconomic tim 
series. In fact, this is a readable, though 
necessarily solid, and stimulating book 
which casts a considerable light on the 
limitations and possibilities of economic 
analysis as a means of understanding 
real-life situations and whose conclusions 
have a significant bearing on policy. 

It is a little too ambitiously named 
The kinds of economic behaviour on 
which Professor Katona trains the psy- 
chological searchlight include the con- 
sumers’ response to particular price 
movements, the decision (whether 
habitual or specifically thought out) 1 
save or to spend in given circumstances 
of income, the businessman’s pursuit 
of profits and particularly his price and 
output policy, and the contagious buying 
and selling waves which are part of the 
trade-cycle picture. He consciously 
omits other matters to which psycho 
logical considerations appear even more 
relevant; such as wage negotiation, 
economic mobility (both between places 
and between occupations) and the 
power-politics of business as analysed in 
Messrs Morgenstein and Neumann’ 
“Theory of Games” and described in 
Mr Thurman Arnold's “Folklore o! 
Capitalism.” Over the field which be 
does cover, however, he is sensible and 
enlightening. 

The psychology which he applies is, 2 
he describes it, “ most strongly influenced 
by Max Wertheimer, who has been 
rightly called the father of gest 
psychology.” The reader need 10. 
therefore, expect a monstrous hybrid 
Freudian symbolism and _ indifference 
curves. “In a certain sense,” says Pre- 
fessor Katona, “this book consntuit 
a test... it would represent addivona 
evidence for the validity of the psyche 
logical principles here presented if they 
proved u and fruitful in the task o! 
analysing economic behaviour.” Looke 
at from this point of view, the test ™4 
be said to yield a positive result, if Do! 
a very large one. Examining the evidence 
of successive wartime and postwar soc! : 
surveys in the light of psychologic 
hypotheses, Professor Katona does reach 
conclusions which harmonise with \ 
recorded facts. He has a proper st 
tific caution about the use of such tech 
niques for actual prediction ; but even 
where one cannot predict with any 
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ful, degree of certainty, one cam never- 
theless diagnose. There is room for 
much more of this collaboration between 


allied disciplines. 


Labour Control 


Antecedents of the International 
Labour Organisation. By Joha W. 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


234 pages. 18s, 


The establishment of the International 
Labour Organisation in 1919 was the 
climax of almost a century’s discussion 
ind agitation. It was natural that the 
idea of international labour legislation 
should arise at a time when states were 
becoming increasingly concerned with 
the regulation of factory conditions on a 
national scale, It was sometimes argued 
that such national regulation was neces- 
sary to protect the good employer, who 
reduced the working day of his em- 
loyees, from the competition of the bad 
employer, who attempted no such limita- 
tion. The same argument could be and 
was applied to the industrial relationships 
between states. Thus the idea of inter- 
national labour legislation developed in 
England, France, and Belgium in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

The idea, as Mr Follows shows, can- 
not be ascribed to Robert Owen, though 
jome have regarded him as a pioneer in 
that as in so many other fields. It 
emerged, however, in the 1830s when 
Charles Hindley, a Lancashire manu- 
facturer and factory reformer, advocated 
international labour legislation by treaty. 
On the continent somewhat similar ideas 
were expressed by. Villermé,  J.A. 
Blanqui, and Legrand. During the 
second half of the century movements 
lor the ternational protection of labour 
were to be found in Germany, France 
ind Switzerland. These movements 
culminated in the Berlin Conference of 
1890, which was chiefly notable as “ the 
urst official international meeting to dis- 
cuss labour problems.” After 189¢ the 
intiative passed to Switzerland, where 
ten years later the first International 
Association for Labour Legislation was 
established. This unofficial body pre- 
pared the ground for the official Inter- 
aational Labour Organisation of 1919. 

Mr Follows gives a full and clear 
sccount of these developments. His 
dook is based on extensive British and 
continental sources, of which there is a 
useul bibliography. It does not, how- 
‘ver, include M. W. Thomas’s recent 
work on factory legislation or Stekloff’s 
study of the First International. The 
documentary appendices are valuable, 
8 are the extensive quotations from con- 
‘mporary sources in the text. In all, 
his is a scholarly work for those 
‘nerested in the economic problems of 
ihe nineteenth cen and in the 
ustorical background of the ILO. 


Stating the Obvious 


Social Anthropology. By E, E. Evans- 


Pritchard. Cohen and West, 134 pages. 
83, 6d. net. 


__ his short book reprints six lectures 
sven by the author on the BBC’s Third 
‘Tosramme. The prose is felicitous; 


F allow >. 


the matter disappointingly academic, 
sometimes even trivial. The author 
states that among the minimum and 
essential topics of social anthropology 
are comparative political institutions and 
comparative law. But the lay reader 
will look in vain in these lectures for 
an account of what anthropologists have 
made of these or any other topics. The 
main theme seems to be a private 
squabble among anthropologists. Some, 
described by the author as “ function- 
alists,” are said to think that “social 
systems are natural systems which can be 
reduced [sic] to sociological laws.” Pro- 
fessor Evans-Pritchard claims to speak 
for the opposing camp which denies that 
“natural laws of society” can be dis- 
covered by methods like those of the 
natural sciences. He regards his subject 
as a kind of historiography. At the same 
time he appears to be blissfully ignorant 
of the literature on this subject written 

specialists in vee other social sciences. 

is Own discussion of it is muddled 
and leads to the conclusion that he 
belongs to both camps. 


Professor Evans-Pritchard asserts that 
social anthropology studies societies as 
wholes and claims, rather incongruously 
in view of his general standpoint, that it 
has a body of general theory which his- 
tory lacks. He regards it as the study 
of societies rather than of cultures, 
emphasising that this is a distinction 
between different kinds of abstractions. 
He then gives a brilliant if biased outline 
of the ideas of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century as precursors of modein 
anthropology, accusing them of having 
been confused because of the assumption 
taken over from the “Enlightenment” 
that societies are natural systems. His 
account of recent theoretical develop- 
ments is sketchy and mainly taken up 
with an attack on the scientific preten- 
sions of the “functionalists.” Discuss- 
ing field work, he states that the final 
aim is “structural analysis” which 
requires theory but also the “ imagina- 
tive insight of the artist.” He illustrates 
this by summarising some well-known 
tribal studies. His final chapter on 
applied anthropology ends with the 
remark “What I am saying is fairly 
obvious,” and this sums it up well. He 
says also that he gained some under- 
standing of communist Russia by study- 
ing witchcraft in an African tribe, but 
to what this understanding led him he 
omits to tell. There are many such 
remarks, to which the layman’s automatic 
reaction is “ Nonsense.” 


Underestimate of 
Change 


Cabinet Government. 
Jennings. Second Edition. 
University Press. 


By Sir tvor 
Cambridge 
578 pages. 308. 


Sir Ivor Jennings’s analysis of the 
modern system of British government is 
too well known to need either descrip- 
tion or praise. It has certainly not been 
invalidated by such changes as have 
occurred in the fifteen years since 
* Cabinet Government” was first Bm 
lished. A_ revised edition, ing 


account of wartime and postwar - 


developments, is none the less welcome. 
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The framework of the book is, sensibly, 
unchanged, except that the chapter on 
defence has been expanded and what 
was a section on the Economic Advisory 
Coungil has become a chapter on 
economic policy—but an unsatisfactorily 
sketchy chapter of only nine pages. Sir 
Ivor seems, unfortunately, to have had 
too little time to make his revision as 
thorough as the new material requires. 
He assumes too readily that the newer 
problems of government for the welfare 
state and the planned economy are mere 
extensions of old problems. He misses 
the point rather widely in such state- 
ments as, for example,.“ There has been 
a considerable improvement in inter- 
departmental relations.” It is certainly 
true that contacts between the depart- 
ments are more intimate, and probably 
true that open, head-on conflicts are 
fewer—at any rate in proportion to the 
volume of business—than they were in 
the ’twenties. But this constitutes better 
felations in only the most trivial. sense. 
Perhaps the chief reason for it is that 
the departments have grown so much, 
their policies are now so numerous and 
so confused, that conflicts of policy 
between the departments very often 
remain almost unknown, and if they are 
known are taken for granted in all but 
the most important matters, Inter- 
departmental! relations have certainly not 
improved in a sense that has anything 
to do with the efficiency of government. 


Such criticism is, however, merely to 
suggest that even Sir Ivor Jennings has 
difficulty in observing British govern- 
ment closely from as far away as Ceylon. 
“Cabinet Government” remains the 
second most essential aid to an under- 
standing of British politics. (The first 
essential is still Bagehot’s “ English 
Constitution,” and the third is Sir Ivor 
Jennings’s own “ Parliament.”) 


Un premeditated 
Measurement 


Cyclical Movements in the Balance of 
Payments. By Tse Chun Chang. 
Cambridge University Press. 224 pages. 
18s, 


This book, which incorporates much 
material previously published in articles, 
is a comparative statistical study of the 
cyclical behaviour of the balances.of pay- 
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menis of a number of countries during 
the period 1924-38. Part I begins with 
a theoretical explanation of why some 
countries develop surpluses and others 
deficits at the same stage of the inter- 
national trade cycle. It then p®sents, 
for a large number of countries, statistical 
estimates of the average and marginal 
propensities to import ; the income and 
price elasticities of national demands for 
imports and of world demands for 
exports ; the price-elasticity of substitu- 
tion between the exports of various 
countries in world and national markets ; 
and the export multiplier. Part II 
analyses the British demand for imports, 
and the cyclical behaviour of the United 
Kingdom’s balance of payments. Part 
IJI contains an analysis of the balances 
of payments of the United States, 
Sweden, Australia, and Chile. While 
Dr Chang assumes throughout that these 
countries can each be regarded as repre- 
semtative of other countries of the same 


,“ type,” this assumption is almost cere 


tainly UNjUStined i ihe case of Britain 
and the United States, and its limitations 
as applied to the others are evident in 
the inclusion, “because of its special 
features,” of a final chapter on the 
Canadian balance of payments. 


Dr Chang’s statistical results are very 
suggestive, and obviously represent a 
great deal of arduous labour. Never- 
theless, they can be accepted only with 
reservations, even as a description of the 
period to which they relate, and certainly 
cannot be taken as estimates applicable 
10 subsequent periods. The “ elastici- 
ties” which he purports to measure are 
aggregates, which may be altered in all 
sorts Of unsuspected ways by changes in 
their constituents ; the shortage of suit- 
able statistics leads him into many 
dubious substitutions, such as the use 
of employment figures and bank clear- 
ings to represent the British national 
meoome ; and the fitting of single equa- 
uons to short time-series by multiple 
correlation is a_ statistically suspect 
method of estimation. 


Altogether, this book would have been 
much more useful if Dr Chang had given 
more attention to his theoretical struc- 
ture, and to the limitations of his statis- 
tica] sources and methods, before sitting 
dewn to his monumental calculations. 
Potential readers should perhaps be 


~ 


warned that the standard of proof- 
reading is shockingly below what one 
expects of the Cambridge University 
Press. 


Social Security for India 


Social Insurance for Industrial Workers 
in India. By S. D. Punekar. Oxford 
University Press, 228 pages. 178. éd. 


Before 1939 it would have appeared 
quite utopian to propose a scheme of 
social insurance, let alone one of social 
security, for India. During and since 
the war, matters have moved fast. In 
1943 Professor Adarkar was appointed to 
draft a health insurance scheme for in- 
dustrial workers ; thereafter by various 
means factual data bearing upon social 
insurance were collected ; in 1948 the 
Employee’s State Insurance Act was 
passed (providing benefit for factory 
workers im “the évent of _ sickness, 
maternity, and injury at work); and, 
finally, the new Indian constitution 
adopted the ideal of social security by 
laying down that the state shall make 
“provision for securing the right to 
work, to education, and public assistance 
in case of unemployment, old age, sick- 
ness, disablement, and other cases of un- 
deserved want.” 


Mr Punekar, who since 1944 has taken 
part in the preliminary enquiries for a 
social insurance scheme in India, has now 
written an admirable introduction to the 
whole subject, in which he first surveys 
concisely the standards of social security 
in other countries and measures for 
putting them into effect, and then con- 
siders how these ideas and policies can 
best be adapted to the special problems 
and conditions of India. 


“ The evolution from social insurance 
to social security,” he says, “ consists in 
extending its protection to an even larger 
circle of the population, in widening the 
range of the risks it covers, and as 
regards the quality and quantity of its 
benefits, caring more for social adequacy 
than for actuarial equity.” The various 
steps that must be taken to transform the 
elementary forms of social services at 
present in existence in India into a com- 
prehensive plan of social security include 
therefore the extension of cover to all 











Capital Development in Steel 
A Study of the United Steel Companies Ltd. 


P. W. S. ANDREWS & ELIZABETH BRUNNER 


Roy. 8vo. 384 pp. 


A unique case-study which provides a more detailed account of policies, capital expenditure 
and profitability than has so far been made publicly available for any British business, 
Business men will be particularly interested in the detailed description of the system of 
management and the method of controlling capital expenditure, and Economists in the indication 
of ways in which the existing theory of investment decisions needs revision. The general reader 
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citizens (with — special provision {, 
peasants), and to all risks; the Provisi 
of medical services for all ; the provjg 
of adequate cash benefits ; and 


sirative arrangements. 


on 
on 
admin. 


Mr Punekar analyses the variox 
problems encountered and supports jis 
arguments with statistical data. In doing 
so he succeeds in presenting a cle; 
picture both of what is needed and hoy 
such needs can be met. 


Text and Reference Books 


Statistical Digest of the War. Py. 
pared in the Central Statistical Of 
HMSO, 247 pages. 32s. 6d. 


Compiled as one of the introductory 
volumes in the official civil histories of the 
second world war, this book presents the 
main statistical facts about the war effort of 
the United Kingdom. Many of the general 
series have been published elsewhere, such 
es those on population, Social Gdadiion 
agriculture, external trade and wages and 
prices. But a great deal of new material 
is released by this publication. To mention 
only some, there are tables giving numbers 
employed in the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the Forces divided by 
industry ; losses of foodstuffs and raw 
materials at sea; details of supplies and 
consumption of different oil products; 
naval and merchant shipbuilding and tre- 
pairs; and production and overseas 
supplies of munitions and aircraft. One of 
the most informative tables shows the 
Ministry of Supply munitions production 
arrranged as an index for each main caie- 
gory on the basis of 100 in the first four 
months of the war—but without any 
attempt at a comprehensive index. 

Some of the series are given monthly or 
quarterly, others only yearly. All the tables 
are laid out very clearly with definitions 
and explanatory notes gathered together 
the end of the book. This volume 1s in 
every way a model in statistical presentation. 


ice, 


Industrial Negotiation and Arbitra- 
tion, By M. W. Turner-Samuels and 
D. J. Turner-Samuels, Solicitors’ Lov 
Stationery Society. §32 pages. 755. 


This clear and detailed guide to the 
machinery and practice of formal collective 
bargaining in industry deliberately excludes 
any consideration of the historical, economic 
or social aspects of the organisations 10 
question. signed for the adviser of 
representative of the groups concerned, 1 
covers the whole field of statutory and non- 
Statutory negotiating bodies in private an¢ 
public industrial activity, the operations © 
joint consultation within specific indusines 
and individual enterprises, and the working 
of voluntary and compulsory arbitration 
machinery. It contains tables of relevant 
cases and statutes, and 29 appendices 
ranging from an outline of the provisions 
usefully covered in a collective agreement '° 
a table detailing the paid holidays granice 
in a wide variety of industries. 


Budgetary Structure and Classification 
of Government Accounts. United 
Nations. HMSO, 100 pages. 5° 


This publication suggests certain basic 
requirements in the structure of centr 
government budget accounts if these are 
be of real use. The basis for separatirt 
capital and current transactions is discuss” 
and a general framework drawn up for bogs 
types of accounts. A brief summary | 
given of the budget systems of Tialy; 
Sweden, the United States and Russ. 
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Approach to Foreign Aid 


Washington, D.C. 


HE fact that people living in other countries do not 

yote in United States Congressional elections is not 
emarkable, but it is important. It means that any 
piece of legislation proposing financial assistance for non- 
Americans is Congress’s favourite economy. The pending 
Bill for the $8.5 billion Mutual Security Programme will 
be no exception, An extremely small, if noisy, group of 
isolationist Democrats and Republicans would like to throw 
out the legislation altogether ; fortunately, however, the 
question of whether the United States “goes it alone” 
against the Russian menace is no longer seriously debatable. 
Accordingly, the discussion will not turn on whether or not 
there should be a very large foreign assistance programme 
this year, but only on how very large it should be. 


Even though the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives has been considering the Bill for more 
than a month, it is far too early to guess precisely how 
much will be cut from it. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has just begun its study of the measure. Debates 
on the floor of both chambers are still several weeks in the 
future, and after that the whole process has to be gone 
through again before money will be appropriated. Not 
uatil autumn will the final amount be known. 


Those who listen in the right places—the extreme Right 
places—can hear the prediction that some $3 billion will 
eventually be hacked off the Bill but, at the moment, this 
estimate seems far-fetched. Fears that a tidy Korean 
armistice would start an orgy of complacency have lately 
diminished. Furthermore, recent trips to Europe by a 
number of legislators have borne excellent fruit. They 
returned much more impressed than before with European 
progress, much more aware of the magnitude of the job 
(0 be done and much more conscious of the nearness and 
intensity of the threat on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
For the present, at least, even the hardest-shelled Republi- 
cans among them have ceased to demand drastic reductions 
in foreign aid funds. But despite this change of mood, and 
despite the slogan that “this is for the stuff that General 
ke has to have,” some substantial surgery is certain. If 
Congress ultimately cuts about $1 billion from the $6.3 
billion requested mainly for military aid in the Bill, and 
bout $300 million from the $2.2 billion for economic 
‘sistance, the Administration will count itself lucky. 


* 


_ Besides the fight over the amount of money, the other 
18 issue is how the Mutual Security Programme is to be 
‘un. Officially, and for public consumption, the Admini- 
stration favours the present set of arrangements, but even 
‘he Secretary of State indicated that he did not feel strongly 
on the matter. Privately, in the Economic Co-operation 
Administration and, according to returning Senators, in 
General Eisenhower’s headquarters, there is vigorous agita- 
‘ton for a change. Almost the only individuals with a vested 


interest in favour of the status quo are the staff of Mc 
Thomas Cabot, the State Department’s Director of Inter- 
national Security Affairs, who is top man in the present heap, 
and the inept Mr James Webb, the Under-Secretary of State, 
who is, if not the architect, at least the curator, of the Depart- 
ment’s malorganisation. Even they concede that the present 
system is monstrous on paper, but assert that it works out 
pretty well in practice. This latter statement should be 
discounted—and is. 


As near as it can be figured out, a top committee under 
Mr Cabot in the State Department, the International Security 
Affairs Committee, runs foreign aid today. As chairman of 
ISAC, Mr Cabot represents the State Department ; other 
members are the representatives of the Department of 
Defence and the ECA. Considering all appropriations for 
ECA and for military assistance, they jointly determine how 
the funds are to be divided, on a regional and national basis, 
and whether they are to take the form of finished military 
“hardware” or of dollars to further additional military 
production or to aid economic recovery, within the recipient 
countries. Decisions on the type and amounts of the military 
“end-items ” are made by the Department of Defence, which 
is also in charge of their procurement and distribution abroad. 
ECA administers the economic, or dollar, component of the 
military aid funds and the sums available to it in straight 
economic appropriations (combined in the pending Bill). 

It is almost certain that Congress will change this arrange- 
ment. It seems determined, whether logically or not, to 
Create a new agency, replacing ECA but built around its 
organisation and staff, to conduct part or all of the foreign 
aid task. But this is the point of departure for the main 
controversy, lively although technical. 


* 


On the one hand are those who support the recommenda- 
tions of two Presidential commissions, headed by Mr Gordon 
Gray and Mr Nelson Rockefeller. They would have the 
new agency conduct all the work now done by ECA, take 
over the State Department’s operation of the Point Four 
programme for under-developed areas, guide the lending 
policies of the Export-Import Bank, and operate, or at least 
control, the foreign economic activities conducted by a score 
of other federal agencies, But the new agency would not 
have power over the military equipment furnished as part 
of foreign aid. 


Supporters of the plan point to the advantage of a single 
agency co-ordinating most of the nation’s foreign economic 
activity, but they insist that its authority cannot be absolute. 
For, they say, forelgn policy in general must remain under 
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the direction of the State Department, which must have a 
controlling voice on broad questions of economic policy 
where they impinge on foreign policy as a whole. Similarly, 
the actual operations of military aid are technical matters 
that cannot help but be the Pentagon’s task. 


On such an analysis, a committee like ISAC is inescap- 
able ; there would still have to be a three-agency group, 
centred in the State Department, co-ordinating the Mutual 
Security Programme. About the only difference would be 
that ECA’s successor would be bigger, with wider powers, 
and perhaps with the role of expediter and principal wielder 
of carrots and whips. Abroad, the administration would be 
much the same as now: the Ambassador in each country 


: | 


would be head of the team; under him would be the neo- 


ECA mission chief working on economic aid, and a military 
assistance group dealing with military hardware. 


On the other hand are those who propose that ECA’s 
successor be in charge of all foreign assistance, military as 
well as economic. Since the Pentagon would still have to 
conduct ‘the technical operations of selecting and supplying 
military end-items, and since the State Department would 
sull be in charge of foreign policy, a three-agency co- 
ordinating committee like ISAC would still be necessary. 
But in this case the chairman would be the head of the 
new agency, not a State Department man. More important, 
he, not the State Department, would control the purse 
strings. He would have Cabinet status and full responsi- 
bility for the whole programme, including the prime goal 
of foreign rearmament. Abroad, the neo-ECA country 
mission chief would work with, but not under, the 
Ambassador. He would have a military mission subordinate 
to him and would answer only to Washington. 


The arguments for this plan are the same as those used 
three years ago to justify the independent status of ECA. 
It is contended that there should be a single unattached 
operating agency, working on a businesslike basis, where 
responsibility is centred, unified and undiffused at home and 
equally clear and monolithic abroad. The State Department, 
concerned with policy or “diplomacy,” cannot and should 
not attempt to execute what are essentially enterprises “ of 
business administration of great magnitude and complexity.” 


It is much too early to see how this controversy will be 
resolved. But if a forecast has to be made, perhaps the 
best basis, if an illogical one, for a guess is the fact that 
never has the State Department or its head been in lower 
esteem with the Congress. To take ISAC’s functions away 
from it and give them to a new agency is for many reasons, 
including the political ones, an attractive course of action. 


Television Round the Clock 


Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN visitors to Britain are often aghast to discover 
that the BBC permits several hours of the day and evening 
io pass during which nothing is to be seen on any television 
screen because nothing is being sent out. In the United 
States, the notion that television should not begin. at all 
until three o’clock in the afternoon and that when it has 
started, it should sign off, sign on, and finally retire for the 
night, like an elderly lady, at a little after ten, suggests an 
apathy verging on coma. This view would be taken, not 
only in New York or Los Angeles, each of which has seven 
different television stations competing for attention most of 
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the livelong day and all the livelong night until after mig. 
night, or in Washington and Chicago (four stations each) 
or in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroj; 
and San Francisco (three stations each), but also in th, 
numerous other towns which have only one or two station: 


Nevertheless, there would be a good deal of sympathy 
in America for a deliberate policy of assigning a higher 
priority to silence than to mediocrity, if this, rather thay 
financial anaemia, were the real cause of British restrain: 
The results of the diametrically opposite policy are no 
always happy. The present era in American television, which 
prefers anything to a blank screen, is an outcome of th 
industry’s fantastically rapid rate of growth. This, in tury, 
is largely explained by abundant venture capital, intensive 
and successful technology, the unfailing readiness of 
Americans in a period of prosperity to buy something ney 
and promising and an absence (up to very recently) of 
materials shortages. Yet a pattern which has been discernible 
often enough in other contexts has made a conspicuous teap- 
pearance. The equipment enabling the millions to see and 
hear television programmes in their homes has been created 
swiftly and efficiently. But there are not enough television 
programmes that are worth seeing and hearing. There are 
nowhere near enough ; and since the whole system, being 
geared to the effort of advertisers to secure and to divide 
among themselves the continuous and unflagging attention 
of their audiences, counts silence as the ultimate horror, the 
door to mediocrity is wide open. 


* 


Lively dinner-table arguments can be started almost any- 
where in America with a brief introductory sentence or tw 
on the worst television programme one has ever experienced. 
Almost everyone present will claim to have seen one wors 
It is no pleasure to report that numbers of aged and infirm 
British films, exhumed from heaven knows what vaults and 
bought cheaply for dollars, often figure in these gnm 
reminiscences, thus hurting the chances of new British 
offerings. 


Television stations in America use these films, and con- 
parable vintage material of Hollywood origin, because the 
have not so far been able to come to terms with the American 
film industry. One of the unresolved questions is whether 
the revenues Hollywood would receive, if it sold or rented 
newer films to the television stations, would come within : 
mile of compensating it for the further ruin that would 
be visited upon the nation’s cinemas whose average ali¢t- 
dances have declined by 25 per cent or more where 
television has got into its swing. Another is whether 2 W) 
can be found of satisfying the insistence of Mr James Caes@! 
Petrillo and his musicians’ union on sharing the money mace 
out of the televising of all films carrying sound tracks. 


The impasse seems unlikely to last indefinitely. On 
possible way around it has already appeared. In Chicage 
earlier this year, by permission of the Federal Communic 
tions Commission and on the initiative of the Zenith Rack 
Corporation, a new system called phonevision, or PV, W* 
tried out with what appear to have been highly successiu! 
results. Nine moving picture companies furnished mnt} 
respectable films which were telecast in a scrambled form. 
Three hundred Chicago families with television sets 10 their 
homes were invited, for a period of three months, to dial * 
telephone company and request from it a signal, suppl 
over the normal telephone wire, which unscrambled the 
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relecast at a cost of $1 a film. The quality of the reception 
was reported to be excellent, and the indications were that 
if the revenue received during the test were projected over 
19 million families (a comservative estimate of the number 
with television sets) each worth-while film would bring in 
omething like $2,500,000, The prospect is that a good deal 
more will be heard of PV. Not the least of its advantages 
'; that it can function without interruptions for advertising. 


A flow of entertaining films would go some of the way to 
mitigate the worst aspects of the present in television. It 
would help to remove some of the hastily thrown together, 
under-rehearsed, variety programmes, the terribly bright 
hostesses interviewing the terribly dull visitors, the more 
laboured serial stories, the more painful programmes in 
which children are required or permitted to sing and dance, 
and the slipshod murder mysteries. It might even reduce 
the number of hours now devoted to all-in wrestling—a 
sport, if that is the word, to which television in America 
has given a new lease of life. 


Mediocrity is made inevitable by a system which has too 
quickly produced too many television stations broadcasting 
for too many hours a day. And mediocrity is most unlikely 
to be banished (if the Hays Office and its successors in 
Hollywood are to be taken as a guide to what is to come) 
by the new movement to establish a “TV Code of 
Decency.” It is no doubt desirable that what spokesmen 
call “excessive nudity” should not be allowed to intrude 
by way of the television screen into the American home, 
and that other manifest abuses of the new industry should 
be curbed. The trouble is that one taboo breeds another, 
and the accumulation of taboos is apt, after a time, to 
produce for characters on the screen rules of behaviour 
which bear less and less relation to life as it is lived by 
characters off the screen. 


* 


Nevertheless, when all of this has been said, it remains 
true that, for anyone who is prepared to sift and select, 
there is great talent, originality, charm and inventiveness 
to be discovered in American television programmes. There 
are first-rate, well-rehearsed variety programmes (such as 
“Garroway At Large” from Chicago) ; there are sprightly 
and entertaining interviews (such as “Meet the Press” 
and most of Miss Faye Emerson’s programmes) ; there are 
subtly-conceived serial stories full of character (such as “I 
Remember Mama ”) ; there are good children’s programmes 
(such as the best Howdy-Doody and Hopalong Cassidy 
instalments) ; and there are first-rate murder mysteries 
such as most of the stories in the “ Suspense ” series). 
What television in America does best will always be a matter 
of opinion. For one viewer it will be the baseball games 


or the boxing ; for another it will be the plays or, rather, 
the best of the plays. 


New kinds of programmes also are being evolved. Mass 
was televised in Boston a few weeks ago, and the new 
cathedral at Newark, New Jersey, is being equipped with 
lighting for television. The Department of Defence in Wash- 
ington has a weekly programme which appears to have taken 
Mo consideration the recruiting possibilities of television. The 
Metropolitan Opera organisation in New York is to televise 
‘Pecial studio productions. The result of an appeal by 
‘ducation authorities for a generous allocation of channels 


ot “educational programmes” (the nature of which has 
rn 80 far been very clearly defined) is now awaited. The 
~<vising of the Kefauver Crime Investigating Committee’s 
“arings, immensely popular though it was, has raised some 
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awkward doubts whether the technique is one that serves 
the end of justice ; but it will be surprising if there are not 
more experiments of this kind. And whether or not 
Congress is ever televised (as the State Legislature in 
Oklahoma has been), it is not inconceivable that the 
questioning of Members of the Cabinet before the television 
camera either by members of Congress or newspapermen, 
which is now a fairly frequent occurrence, will develop 
into a more regular and more formal event. 


American Notes 
Controls Roll Forward 


It was always wishful thinking to hope that the Senate 
and House conferees on the amendments to the Defence 
Production Act would cook up a mixture more to the 
Administration’s taste than either of the two versions they 
were given to work with. The dish they brought out of 
the committee room at the end of last week, and which was 
quickly approved by both houses, was the compromise that 
might have been expected. President Truman had no choice 
but to swallow it, for the alternative was to do without a 
Defence Production Act entirely and to allow to lapse the 
system of priorities and allocations through which manu- 
facturers are being guaranteed the supplies they need for 
the rearmament programme, 


These powers are left undisturbed in the amended 
Act and it also contains rent controls, although it does not 
strengthen them as the President had requested. Restrictions 
On mortgages and instalment credit are continued but, to 
ease the difficulties of dealers in durable goods, the Act 
stipulates that hire purchase terms for automobiles and house- 
hold equipment may be more generous than those 
established by the Federal Reserve Board under last year’s 
Act. Other concessions are made to special interests, such 
as the exemption from price and wage controls of bars and 
“ beauticians” and the imposition of import controls on 
dairy products, including the cheese that Wisconsin farmers 
can make neither so cheaply nor so tastily as can Europeans. 


But it was for the sake of the cattlemen and meat packers 
that Congress struck its sharpest blow at the American 
consumer. It abolished the slaughtering quotas for livestock, 
which from the experience of the last war are considered 
essential if price controls on meat are to be enforced. This 
may perhaps be reconsidered, but Congress definitely forbade 
the further reductions in the ceiling prices on beef, which had 
been planned during the next few months and which would 
have affected butcher’s shops as well as packing plants. 
The Act does in theory permit “ roll backs ” on the ceiling 
prices of non-farm products and services, but in practice it 
ensures that these will be “rolled forward.” For it re- 
quires that, when the heights of these ceilings are fixed, 
allowance must be made for all increases in costs between the 
Korean outbreak and the present time and that wholesalers 
and retailers must be permitted their customary percentages 
of profit. In most cases, the present price ceilings are based 
on costs last January, and the stabilisation authorities have 
hitherto tried to limit profits to a “dollars and cents,” in- 
stead of a percentage, margin over costs. 


” 


The exact effect of the new Act on the present price 
ceilings is not yet clear and, since by no means all prices are 
pressing against the ceilings at the moment, it will not 
necessarily mean an immediate rise in the cost of living. 
But if the Administration’s forecasts of renewed inflationary 
pressures are fulfilled, and it is difficult to see how they can 
fail to be, then the “ grave deficiencies ” which Mr Truman 
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condemned when signing the Bill will become only too 
apparent. When they do, Congress will probably rush to 
repair them—in any case the new Act expires next June— 
but whether it will be able to do so quickly enough to 
protect consumers from the damage that lies in wait for 
them is another matter. 


* * * 


Air Force Supremacy 


The death of Admiral Sherman has come, to the 
dismay of the Navy, at a moment when the Air Force is 
once more spreading its wings. Admiral Sherman had re- 
built the confidence and prestige of the Navy after the 
fiasco of the Congressional hearings on the B-36 bomber. 
His brilliance and broad-minded approach—he was a strong 
eupporter of service unification—will also be greatly missed 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who, in drawing up this autumn 
the military budget for fiscal 1953, must reckon with a new 
Air Force demand for expansion. The recent truce among 
the services has owed.a great deal to the concept of “ balanced 
forces,” which in effect has meant that the available funds 
were shared out more or less equally among the three, 
whether or not this was the ideal division. In a recent press 
conference, however, General Marshall conceded that the 
concept could no longer apply to the Air Force, with its 
special responsibilities for the defence of Europe. 
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Under General Marshall, the outright inter-service hosti- 
lities of two years ago are unlikely to break out again, but 
the truce is becoming an uneasy one. The Air Force, which 
now has 87 air groups (varying in size from 18 heavy bom- 
bers to 75 fighters) is scheduled, if the schedules, which 
are now more than 20 per cent im arrears, can be met, to 
reach 9§ groups by next June. It is now urging that the 
target be raised to 138, and suggesting that the funds to 
make a start can be found by increasing defence requests 
to $70 billion for the fiscal year 1953 and allotting the lion’s 
share, some $40 billion, to the Air Force. As the table 
shows, the Army and Navy would have to be content with 
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1950 1951 | 1952 
PSSA PE SCR ae 4-3 19-5 | 20-7 
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Defence Department ........ 0-2 0-5 | 0-5 
Public Works... 2222 00scc00 sini as 4-5 
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—or resigned to—much less than they are now asking ; 
1952 ; they would be limited, if not reduced, in size. 6 ice 
The Air Force, and its friends, such as Senator Log 
who have raised the issue inside and outside Congress. a, &, 
that Russian development of long-range bombers Fob 
more fighters for American defence, while the great ss 
dominance of Russia in the air over Europe means a: 
is useless to raise land forces unless they are guaranteed 
adequate tactical air support. Aircraft for such operations 
which proved their value overwhelmingly in Korea, :y 
what the Air Force is weakest in ; in the years when economy 
made a choice necessary, the money went on Strategy 

bombers. 


Such an expansion of the Air Force, everyone agrees 
could not materialise for several years, even if everythine 
were concentrated on it, at the cost of higher taxes, tighter 
controls and starvation for other projects. Even then such 
a force might be obsolete before it was needed. Gener) 
Vandenberg may visualise a great new air armada Keeping 
the peace as the British Navy once did, but others fear ; 
might leave the Air Force “all dressed up, with nowhere 
to go,” thus encouraging advocates of a preventive war. The 
mere maintenance of a 1§0-group Air Force, Senato; 
Lodge’s target, would cost about $40 billion a year. 


The real danger, however, is of the revival of the Air 
Force’s old belief that air power, alone, can win any wa, 
and of the political appeal of a “cheap war.” Mr Truman 
hopes to keep the squabble inside the service family this 
time, but even with the best intentions of the service chiefs 
and some satisfaction of Air Force demands, this may te 
impossible. Senator Taft has just this week revived his 
old contention that air and sea supremacy can make the 
raising of large land armies unnecessary ; Congress is already 
vexed and alarmed to discover that the six divisions i 
approved for Europe last winter are likely, with supporting 
troops and airmen, to be nearer 350,000 men than the 
200,000 it believed it was accepting then. “ The sky’s the 
limit” for the Air Force could not be represented, even on 
the Republican platform, as a cheap plank, but it might be 
presented as a substitute for conscription, universal military 
service and other disagreeable necessities. 


* * * 


Misfire in the House 


Congress hopes to have cleared its decks of three 
“musts ” before October 1st ; if by then it can dispose ¢ 
appropriations, foreign aid, and the tax Bill, it can adjoum 
with the Fresident’s promise that, barring an emergency, he 
will not call an autumn session. But appropriations are woe 
fully behind ; because not a single money bill has been sen! 
to the White House, though the fiscal year is already a month 
old, another stop-gap has had to be passed, extending unbl 
August 31st the right of government departments to continue 
meeting their pay-rolls and other expenses. One thing 
which is making the going disgracefully slow this year—an 
it is never speedy—is the determination of Congress 
enforce savings all down the line, with the hope of justifying 
a smaller tax increase than the President asked for. 


If Congress possessed the joint budget unit which th 
Expenditures Committee recommended last week, Congres 
sional budget-paring might be both speedier and mor 
effective. But as things are, the temptation is to adopt suc 
monstrosities as the Jensen amendment, added by the Hous 
to all money Bills, which requires each department 10 fil 
only three-quarters of its staff vacancies. There is something 
to be said for Senator Douglas’s move to reduce holidays 
with pay in the civil service from 26 days (five and a hai 
weeks) to 20; salaried staff in private industry are lucky 
they get three weeks’ paid holiday. But the Jensen amend- 
ment lumps in the under-staffed with the over-staffed depat™ 
ment, assuming that because the number of federal employees 
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has risen by Over $00,000 in the past year (for obvious 
-easons) a cut all round is in order. The Senate has taken 
ts stand on the Ferguson amendment, which reduces all 

sonnel funds by 10 per cent, but even this is 
Pacorptable to the House, particularly to its Republican 
members, and is holding up the few money bills which have 
been otherwise agreed. 

Where the State Department appropriation was concerned, 
however, it was a rifle and not a shot-gun which the House 
Republicans favoured. The bead was drawn directly on 
Mr Acheson, by prohibiting payment of salary to a depart- 
ment head who, within the past five years, had been asso- 
ciated with any firm representing a foreign government. 
When the moment came, however, few Republicans and 
hardly any Democrats could be found willing to pull the 
trigger ; the amendment was defeated by 171-81. No vote 
of confidence in the Secretary of State was implied ; it was 
disgust rather, with an approach which was clearly an inva- 
sion of the powers of the President and amounted to an 
unconstitutional bill of attainder. 


* * * 


Tin—Test Case 


Mr Stuart Symington, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’s new broom, reported last week that at least 
one corner of the commodity markets had been swept clean 
of international cartels. He told the Senate subcommittee 
which in March had accused its country’s allies of 
“gouging” the American taxpayer, by pushing up the 
prices of strategic materials, that tin had been made a test 
case and had come through with shining success, proving that 
the United States could force prices down to fair levels. 
This was the metal about which the sub-committee had been 
specially concerned and on its recommendation the RFC 
was made the sole importer of tin for commercial purposes. 
Both the corporation and the buyers for the government 
stockpile at once ceased to purchase tin and the RFC began 
to undercut the world market by selling its stocks to 
American consumers at less than Singapore prices. By the 
middle of June New York prices had dropped to $1.06 a 
pound from $1.80 in March, and world prices had fallen 
similarly, At this point Mr Symington intimated that the 
“ teasonable ” price level at which he was prepared to resume 
duying abroad had almost been reached ; it was understood 
0 be $1.03, at which the RFC has just begun to sell. 


Bolivia, which supplies tin for the RFC’s smelter in Texas 
and relies on its sales of the metal for its dollar exchange 
and such prosperity as it has, was the first tin-producing 
country on which Mr Symington smiled—unexpectedly 
warmly, for its new contract with the RFC provides for a 
price of $1.12 a pound. But this, it is said, has nothing to 
do with the uncertain political situation and the strong 
Communist influence in that country. Mr Symington 
hastened to explain that the price was entirely accounted 
lor by Bolivia’s exceptionally high costs, and that other 
eillers Were not to expect similar generosity. He has always 
sisted that the RFC should not pay unjustifiably high 
Mtices in Order to further the State Department’s foreign 
Policy or to supplement aid to under-developed areas. 


Mr Symington, using the methods of the propaganda war 
* well as of the price war, also took care to dash the hopes 
a those who argue that, even with its present controls on 
“nsumption, the United States, which must import all its 
re cannot live on its fat for ever. He gave figures showing 
wat there would be a world surplus of tin next year and 
re lared that the United States still had enough tin to be 
r * to withdraw from the market at any time if world prices 
‘ould rise again. Furthermore, it has become possible to 


mpi Purchases for the stockpile from the Belgian Congo 
2 a token amounts, on the excuse of high prices, 
* We result of the cut of over 30 per cent in the total 
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quantity estimated to be necessary for a wartime reserve. 
This, it is suggested, means that new methods of economis- 
ing in the use of tin have been found ; in particular it is 
possible that before long aluminium may be produced 
cheaply enough to be used as a substitute for tin in 
preserving food. . 


Shorter Notes 


The St Lawrence Seaway and Power project, which was 
launched on Congress this year for the fourth time with a 
real chance of reaching port at last, has foundered on the 
first reef it. met, the House Public Works Committee, where 
it was unexpectedly defeated by three votes. It is possible, 
however, that it may be refloated if Canada decides to build 
a seaway entirely on its side of the river, as the government 
of Ontario is urging. 


* 


In the last six years it has cost the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and therefore the American taxpayer, about 
$1 billion to keep the prices of farm products high. It would 
have been more, had not cotton recently turned out to be a 
money maker. Nearly half the total sum was spent on 
potato price supports, a programme which has just been 
terminated. 

. 


Last May’s price war, which flared up in the big New York 
retail stores, spread to only about 40 other cities and became 
serious in only five of them. By the end of June it had 
died down completely and prices almost everywhere had 
returned to the old levels. Congressional committees, which 
were concerned at the harm that might be done to small 
businesses, have now decided that the price war is no longer 
worth investigating. 
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Has nobody told you, Mr. Grigson’ 


Most drivers take the underneath of a car for granted, but industry cannot leave protection from 
rust to chance. Among the most effective methods of rust removal and rust prevention are those calling 
for phosphoric acid. Albright and Wilson’s phosphate products in many different ways, often 


anonymously, are giving manufacturers what they want—to provide the better goods which the public needs 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Australia’s Future as a Primary Producer 
(From Our Melbourne Correspondent) 


T has come as a shock to complacent and well-fed 

Australians to experience, as they have experienced this 
winter, a severe shortage of butter. Australia was recently 
treated to the amazing spectacle of people rushing to send 
thousands of parcels of butter by air freight from Brisbane 
ind Melbourne to their luckless friends in New South Wales, 
where butter had disappeared from the shelves of retailers. 


Everyone knew that the shortage was only temporary, if 
none the less exasperating ; but behind the disappearance 
from the grocers’ shelves of a basic foodstuff, which was 
generally thought to be in permanently good supply, there 
lies the story of the failure of the farming industries of 
Australia to meet the increasing demands for their products 
both at home and overseas. At the same time, manufacturing 
industries have been rapidly expanding and many contend 
that this is being achieved only at the cost of neglecting 
primary industries. This trend has led to the rather startling 
but authoritative prophecies that meat, butter and other food- 
stuffs might have to be imported within the next ten years. 


Australia, as a great producer of primary commodities, is 
basically dependent upon achieving a large export income to 
pay for the wide variety of imported goods which play such 
a large part in maintaining a high standard of living. Farm 
products account for more than 80 per cent of the country’s 
overseas trade and there seems little likelihood that they will 
be displaced from this dominant role in the foreseeable future. 


Since 1939, however, there has been no significant expan- 
sion in the output of Australia’s great primary industries. 
Increases have barely kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, and in some cases there have actually been falls in out- 
put. At the same time, since 1945 the wartime expansion 
of secondary industry has gathered momentum until today 
Australia employs a greater proportion of its population in 
manufacturing’ than almost any other country, giving it 
the doubtful honour of being, on this count, probably the 
most highly industrialised country in the world. 


The following table shows the trend of production in 
Australia’s chief primary industries over the last twelve years. 
It is noteworthy that there has been little response to the 
eae increases in price which have taken place over 
the period ; 


Whole- | 





Year Wool | Meat ., | Butter’ Cheese Wheat 
; milk 
| Mill. | 000 | Mill. | 000 | '000 | Mill. 
| Ib. Tons | Galls. | Tons | Tons | Bus. 
1938-39......, | 984] 966 | 1,189 a5.) 29:3 | 155 
193 
on ee | 1,128 | 950 | 1,254 | 212-0| 31-2 | 210 
oe HL... 1,142 | 865 | 1,190 | 192-9| 26-8 82 
oo em 1,167 | 1,027 | 1,105 | 167-6 | 30-1 | 167 
a rey 1,151 | 1,057 | 1,130 | 171-2 | 36-1 | 156 
oe Rie oli 1,169 | 1,043 | 1,067 | 156-3 | 35-8 | 110 
a ge inetd 1,016 | . 984 | 1,013 | 142-0| 4-6 53 
pe abe 936 | 805 | 1077 | 150-4 | 41-2 | 142 
ap ie ised 977 | 885 | 1,080 | 143-3} 42-4 | 117 
me Spier 973 | 947 | 1,173 | 162-0} 41-5 | 220 
Moan | 1,031 | 991 | 1,213 | 165-8| 43-2 | 191 
eee | 1,165 | 1,051 | 1,254 | 173-2 | 44-9 | 217 
opti 




















(Source: Comamonwealth Bureau of Statistics.) 


_ Against this relatively static output there has been a con- 
tinually rising consumption of farm products because of the 
postwar expansion in the community’s purchasing power and 
the rapid increase in population. The inevitable result is 
that there must be less to export, if no significant expansion 
in production is achieved. 


Demands of Increased Population 


In 1949 and 1950, the population of Australia increased at 
a rate of about 2 per cent per annum. Such a high rate of 
increase, according to Mr Colin Clark, Director of the 
Queensland Bureau of Industry, has not prevailed since the 
early days of settlement, either in Australia or in any other 
country, The demands made by this increased population 
on the food resources alone are enormous. Before the 
Government’s recent decision to reduce the flow of immi- 
grants the Commonwealth’s Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
estimated the additional quantities of foodstuffs required by 
1960 to meet the annual needs of the additional population 
assuming that this increased at its present rate of about 
180,000 annually. These increases, together with the percen- 
tage increases in production required by 1960 to keep exports 
from falling below the average of the last four years and 
maintain domestic levels of consumption, are shown in the 
following table: 








Annual Needs of Increase on 
Additional Average 
Population, Production, 
1960 1946-47/1949-50 
Beef and veal ....... 220,000 tons 40 per cent. 
Muttom... 00). dees see 105,000 tons 58 e 
EMD csc add écen asian 32,000 tons 23 - 
PRIOR 3 cceccasas 70,000 tons 78 te 
HOGS. Cucteenecacss 64,000,000 doz. 31 ss 
a EE Penns FP 214,000 tons 28 0 
Citrus fruits......... 4,000,000 bushels 61 ib 
Dried grapes ........ 9,500 tons 15 ‘“ 
Total milk® ......... 438,000,000 gallons Rese 

















* Including butter, cheese, milk and milk products. 


Australia has been able to increase the volume of farm 
production by about only ro per cent above the average of 
the five prewar years. Against this, the United States can 
point to an increase in output of farm products of 30 per cent 
sinc: prewar and Canada an increase of about 20 per cent. 
At present, the rate of increased production of farm products 
in Australia is not sufficiently great to meet the requirements 
of the influx of new people without reducing the quantity of 
goods available for export. And this has far-reaching effects 
upon the Australian economy, which is extremely sensitive to 
fluctuations in export income, and upon the British economy, 
the largest purchaser of Australia’s food exports. 


Strange as it may seem to people outside Australia, who 
may fancifully visualise the continent as a “vast empty 
space” just waiting development, the lack of available land 
makes clear limitations to the development of Australian 
farming. The empty spaces are not only vast, but they are 
also mostly arid. Only 7} per cent of Australia, or about 
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144 million acres, has a climate, soils and topography suitable 
for cropping and intensive livestock production. In the 
semi-arid grazing areas, which comprise 42 per cent. of the 
land area, the problem is not so much one of expanding as 
of maintaining production. The day of easy exploitation of 
the land by the rugged pioneer is over and the call today is 
rather for large development schemes supported by large 
resources of capital. 


There is tremendous scope for expansion of rural indus- 
iries by means of irrigation, more intensive use of land, 
greater application of policies of pasture improvement, 
fodder conservation and rabbit control, together with 
development of transport in the inland regions. To meet the 
immediate demands of an expanding population, there will 
need to be a considerable increase in productivity in estab- 
lished areas, followed by the more hazardous development 
of the outback. Primary production in Australia is hampered 
by acute shortages of materials and equipment and the 
labour to use them, There is great competition for scarce 
resources from heavy Government and private investment 
programmes. 


In the meantime, expansion of manufacturing industries 
proceeds apace, despite difficulties in obtaining raw materials 
and equipment. If the vitality shown by manufacturing 
industries could be shared by the farming industries, there 
could be grounds for feeling that a “right balance” 
between the two could be achieved. As it is, farming 
is making slow progress, and must continue to do so 
unless positive action is taken to stimulate production of 
those commodities which are primary and basic in the full 
sense of their meaning. 


Signor De Gasperi’s Seventh 
Innings 
[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


THOSE who cherish the ambition of shortly furnishing Italy 
with a new and strikingly outlined political profile, whether 
turned sharp to right or sharp to left, have been watching 
with quiet complacency the proceedings of Signor De 
Gasperi in readjusting the poise of his full-faced model of 
government, so that any side-glance to one side is decently 
compensated by one to the other. The seventh De Gasperi 
government, in fact, varies from its predecessor only by 
two or three personal replacements and by an inscrutable 
revision in the machinery of the economic ministries. After 
variegated rumblings about Trieste, about agriculture, and 
about tax reform, the crisis of the sixth government found 
its public expression in controversies about Signor Pella’s 
handling of the currency, and this circumstance is now 
reflected in a reassortment of offices between Signor Pella, 
hitherto Minister of the Treasury, and Signor Vanoni, 
hitherto Minister of Finance (that is, essentially, Minister 
of Taxation). Signor Pella will now become Minister of 
the Budget, a post specially created for Professor Einaudi 
some years ago, and left vacant since he became President 
of the Republic. Nobody knows of any difference between 
the policies of Pella and Vanoni, who have worked so closely 
that they inhabited contiguous flats, nor is it at all clear 
how many functions of the Treasury, which nominally now 
goes to Vanoni along with the Finance Ministry, will be 
switched to that of the Budget. Most evidently these changes 
are a mere by-product of the change of government, which 
in economic policy leaves things just as they were. 


Count Sforza has been sacrificed to public opinion, or one 
might say to the caricaturists. In his artless public appear- 
ances, he scarcely troubled to belie their presentation of 
him as a preposterous feudal survival, so that his hard work 
and efficiency behind the scenes, his shrewdness and 
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steadiness of vision, have been known to very few. fy, . 
here, however, the dropping of this diplomatic pilot js said 
to betoken no shade of deviation from the previous course 
It is the agitation about Trieste, the belief widespread jy, 
Christian Democrat circles that Jugoslavia is being helped 
by Britain to filch a big bite of Italy’s expected reward fo, 
good Atlantic behaviour, and Count Sforza’s failure 4 
appear sufficiently agile in interfering with that sinister deal 
that have persuaded Signor De Gasperi to effect what mys 
be a more painful breach of partnership than he can alloy 
it to appear. Count Sforza’s retention of an honorific post 
in the Cabinet will hardly give him a voice in the handling 
of affairs, so that the prevalence of discretion, realism 
and of the wider view over Christian Democratic eagerness 
to break even with the extreme right in militancy over the 
Trieste question must now depend upon Signor de Gasper’ 
notable strength of character. (The Communists, of cours. 
are a third competitor on the slightly narrower ground o! 
hostility to Tito.) 


No Rows in the Piazza 


The other Cabinet changes have displaced the keen 
reformer Signor Segni from the Ministry of Agriculture, to 
the pleasure of opponents of the agrarian reform ; but his 
place has been taken by the younger and possibly still keener 
Signor Fanfani, and he has himself displaced Signor Gonella, 


the most Vatican-minded of the Ministers, from the Ministry 
of Education. 


Never has there been a circumstantially quieter crisis, 
partly, no doubt, because plvysical heat at this season dis- 
suades the youth from the ritual rows in the piazza. It 
would seem, however, that there is some deliberation in 
the decision of the left and right oppositions to let 
Christian Democracy stew this time, physically and morally, 
in its own juice, with the little Republican party as sole 
seasoning. The moral flames of the majority party’s internal 
disputes have been quite warm enough in themselves. |t 
is striking that the great hammer of the political infidels. 
Signor Mario Scelba, who a year or two ago drew the loudest 
applause of all at Christian Democratic congresses, was in 
the recent crisis mentioned only as a head which De 
Gasperi might be ready to sacrifice to somebody if Count 
Sforza’s did not prove valuable enough. The piazzas wer 
so quiet that the party almost forgot the existence of this 
resolute crusader who has had to cope with the forces of 
disorder when they thought it worth while to exert them- 
selves. It will be Signor De Gasperi’s greatest triumph if 
he can now show the extremists on both sides that the 
present complacency is based upon a gross under-estimatt 
of Christian Democracy’s powers of moral recuperation. 
The Social Democrats and Liberals who have refused 1 
enter the seventh De Gasperi government would be show 
up as making the same error. 


The Hungarian Deportation 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


On the night of May 20-21st the Budapest secret pole 
suddenly rounded up some hundreds of persons. Whole 
families were taken at a time, and after being given 2 {e¥ 
hours to pack immediate necessaries, were taken by tran © 
Debrecen. Here the children were separated from thett 
families ; the adults were loaded on to trucks provided with 
authorisation to enter the prohibited zone on the fronte 
with the Soviet Union, and driven away north-eastwaré 
Nothing has since been heard of them. 


This proved to be only the first step in a process of mass 


deportation. A second convoy was sent off on May so 
since then convoys have been leaving Budapest three 0" 
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weekly. In spite of official statements to the contrary, it 
eems well attested that if the process has stopped, it has only 
gone so recently: reliable sources stated that persons were 
ail] being deported from Budapest a few weeks ago, and 
, similar operation has been going on in the other larger 
‘owns of Hungary. It even appears that the net has been 
cast over the small towns and remote country districts. 


The procedure is always the same, except in detail. The 
solice atrive at night, with a “notice of expulsion.” The 
expellees are given a short period—in the most favourable 
-ase 24 hours, in others as many minutes—to pack a quantity 
of effects which again varies from some hundredweight to 
, few pounds. They are then taken in lorries to a railhead 
and put into trucks. So far as is known, with the exception 
of the first batch, the deportees have, at least for the present, 
been kept in Hungary. As a rule they are taken to the area 
between Szolnok and Debrecen. The aged, young children, 
erc.. are, in favourable cases, quartered on peasants, who are 
made responsible for their maintenance. The remainder are 
put in camps, where they are employed in forced labour on 
oublic works or on the state farms. 


Many Humble Victims 


The first open and direct admission that deportations 
were taking place was made on June 15th, after wireless 
stations outside Hungary had published the facts in con- 
siderable detail. A government speaker in Budapest then 
announced that 924 families had been deported. These, 
he said, consisted of “6 ex-Princes, 52 ex-Counts, 41 ¢x- 
Barons, 10 former Horthyite Ministers, 12 Secretaries of 
State, 85 Generals, 324 other army officers, 67 officers of 
the gendarmerie and police, 30 industrialists, 45 bankers, 
53 factory managers, 93 wholesale traders and 105 ex-landed 
proprietors, in each case with their families.” He implied 
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that the operation was now concluded. This was untrue, and 
in other respects also he suppressed much of the trviu. The 
number of victims, even by the time he spoke, was probably 
not less than 15,000, nor were they at all limited to ex- 
aristocrats, high officers, or other leading supporters or bene- 
ficiaries of the old regime. They are known to include many 
humble enough persons: small employers in trade and 
industry, doctors, teachers, even some priests and at least 
one rabbi.” In short, the whole ruling class of the former 
Hungary, rank and file as well as leaders, so far as it has 
not positively and actively identified itself with the new 
regime, is being rounded up and liquidated by a process 
of quick or slow extinction. The process is proving quick 
in many cases, for many persons served with expulsion orders 
have committed suicide, and the conditions under which the 
deportees are kept results in an exceedingly high death rate. 


A Long-Planned Move 


The calculations which led the present rulers of Hungary 
to take this step seem to have been long-term, and completely 
cold-blooded. There was no question of an immediate 
danger to the state. The majority of deportees are “ depen- 
dants ” of the various individuals whose qualities put them 
on the list (and many of these individuals are dead or have 
long since vanished into the Soviet Union).- Moreover, 
every “ Horthyite ” General, Minister, etc., was, in 1945 and 
1946, subjected to a most thorough screening by an 
extremely hostile “People’s Court,” which condemned to 
execution or a long term of imprisonment any person ih 
whose past record the smallest flaw could be found. That 
they had survived this scrutiny was a guarantee of their 
good character, and since then their every move has been 
watched by an Argus-eyed police. Nor has the Government 
now alleged any misdemeanour against any of them, nor 
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The name of Spence is generally connected with 
chemicals for water purification, paper manufacture, 
paint manufacture, or one of the other big industries, 
but the fact that Spence chemicals play an equally 
important part in many of the smaller crafts and trades 
is not often appreciated. 

How many know, for instance, that Spence Alum Is used 
in the casting of plaster statuary ? Used as a hardening 
and binding agent, it is boiled with water or alabaster 
powder before being poured into rubber moulds. Even 
in the smaller studios where individual casts are made 
from plaster or gelatine moulds, Spence Alum is known 
and used to give clean strong casts, 
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even cooked up a story of conspiracy, which would, indeed, 
have been hard to make even remotely plausible, in view 
of the great age of many of the deportees, and the sex and 
characters of others. It has invoked a paragraph of the 
Hungarian Military Service Act of 1939, which empowered 
the authorities, on proclamation of a state of emergency, to 
take into custody, or expel from certain areas, “ dangerous, 
work-shy persons and elements harmful to political, social 
and economic life.” The “state of emergency” appears 
to be that which was proclaimed on August Ist, 1939, and 
has never been repealed. 


The move must have been decided some time ago, for on 
February 28th Gero, the President of the National Economic 
Council and one of the two or three men in Hungary who 
have any voice in, or at least fore-knowledge of, policy, made 
a public reference to “ remnants of the exploiter class, various 
declassé elements,” “ considerable numbers” of whom, he 
said, were not productively employed, but spent their time 
in “speculating, undermining our supply position, and 
spreading the various lies and slanders of the imperialists 
against our people’s democracy. . . , Obviously we must 
put an end to this condition by decisive means and make 
sure that these elements are transferred from the field of 
speculation to that of productive work.” I. Kovacs, Chair- 
man of the Presidential Council, seemed to echo this allusion 
on May 22nd, when he announced that “the rotten liberal 
attitude towards the enemy must be liquidated. . . . Class- 
alien and unreliable elements must be kept occupied in 
specialised jobs under supervision. It is not irrelevant to 
us where the enemy and the doubtful elements are hiding. 
We must choose their place of work, and they must not 
penetrate where they will.” 


It is impossible to say whether any specific event made 
the Government decide to put this long-conceived plan into 
operation. It has announced that the flats of the expellees 
have been given to Stakhanovite workers and workers with 
large families. If this is true, and the occupants of the flats 
are not Russians, the Government may have thought that 
the expulsions might serve to kill two birds with one stone: 
they might finally extinguish the last survivors of a class 
which stood for something different than the present regime, 
and also reduce the discontent with the regime which for the 
last year has clearly been considerable among the industrial 
workers themselves. 


The Twelve, the Six, the 
Five and the Three 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


As the continent goes away for its summer holiday, the stage 
is set for the second act of European integration. In Paris, 
the undisputed centre of the higher planning, the twelve- 
cylinder brains of international functionaries will be turning 
over steadily during August and September. Although a 
temperature of 107.6 has already been recorded in Cordoba, 
it is hoped that Paris will be spared the experience of the 
constituent conference of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation in 1947 when the thermometer stood 
in the hundreds. 


The drive towards European unity began in earnest on 
May 9, 1950, when M. Schuman proposed the pooling of 
Europe’s coal and steel industries, although Mr Churchill’s 
original conception of a European movement, and in par- 
ticular of a Franco-German rapprochement, came as early 
as 1946. Since May of last year the Schuman Plan treaty, 
a constitutional document of an entirely new type, has been 
elaborated and signed by the governments of France, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg and 
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now awaits ratification by those countries’ parliamen;, 
second phase of the process of integration opened wir}; 
decision taken by the North Atlantic Treaty Organ; 
in Brussels last December that Germany should be as 
with the 12 member states in the defence of the European 
continent. This decision gave rise to two parallel and rival 
consultations: the Petersberg conversations between ;h. 
three powers occupying Germany and a German milit,, 
committee on a German defence contribution viewed 
purely German terms ; and the Paris conference on a Euro. 
pean army between delegations from France, Germany, {;,\, 
Belgium and Luxemburg. The Petersberg report, which 
virtually rejected all the limitations upon a rearmed Gerinagy 
envisaged in Brussels, has been in the hands of the Thre. 
for several weeks. The Paris report, which contains a |g:9- 
area of agreement between Germany and the other fo, 
participants as to the manner of Germany’s integration iy 
a European army is now before the governments of the Fiy. 
Another and most important consequence of the Brussels 
meeting of Nato was the establishment in Paris last Mu, 
of a financial and economic board to assess the economi: 
burden of the armaments programmes of the Twelve. The 
FEB has now completed the examination of the nationa! 
burdens and is compiling its report for the Nato conference 
in Ottawa in September. Germany, which is not a membe: 
of Nato and has as yet no defence programme, will figur: 
only indirectly in the FEB’s report. ; 
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Tying-up Loose Ends 


Provided a French government is formed fairly soon, th: 
planners foresee the following ideal timing of events, whereby 
the loose ends of the tangle of defence diplomacy will be 
neatly rolled into the Atlantic-plus-European ball. The Five 
of the European army conference will, by courtesy of the 
Three occupying Germany, as soon as possible sign a treaty 
establishing an integrated continental defence force con- 
taining Germans. (Before this can happen the Paris con- 
ference, which remains in session, must iron out the out- 
standing points of disagreement.) The resulting army oi 
the Five, having received the blessing of Nato in Sep- 
tember, will then gradually take form and come under th: 
command of General Eisenhower alongside the American, 
British, Canadian and other European forces at present under 
SHAPE. Continental officials stress the economic impor- 
tance of the single military complex, which will rest oa 
the single economic complex of the Schuman community 
(less Holland, which has hitherto remained outside the Euro- 
pean army as an observer). The Schuman community wil 
be finally consecrated by the ratification in the autumn 0! 
the Schuman Plan treaty by the parliaments of the Six. I 
is believed in Paris that.neither the opposition of the French 
steel industry, which is represented in parliament within the 
Independent bloc, nor that of the Communists, will muster 
enough votes from other groups to prevent ratification in 
the National Assembly. The same assumption is made 0! 
the Federal German industrialists, Socialists: and Com- 
munists. However, ratification of the Schuman Plan by 
Germany depends, it is well realised, upon the goodwill 
of the British Government, which must somehow be pre 
vailed upon to withdraw its curious proviso that the Ruhr 
Authority (which compulsorily exports German’ coal) should 
remain in being until Germany agrees to deliver a sats: 
factory amount of scrap to Britain. For the condition of 
German ratification is certainly the abolition of the Ruir 


Authority, to which the United States and France, the othe: 


two occupying powers, have already agreed. 

When all these things and some others have been done 
it is expected that Marshal Staliti will be confronted with 
an Atlantic alliance in which Federal Germany will play ‘ 
contractual military and economic role and Marshal Zhukov 
by an Atlantic defence force in which the European army 
anchored to a European economic community will prove 
increasingly effective component. 
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What isa” 
major road, ~ 
Major 2 


A road for busy people who want to get somewhere quickly. 
Aren't we busy ? 

] see what you mean ! But I can’t drive the old car too 
hard—she still isn’t getting the petrol she’d like. 

What petrol would she like ? 


] always ran her on BP in the old days. 
Will do again when I can get it. 


When will BP be back, Major ? 
There’s many a motorist would give his right 
mudguard to know that, my boy ! 


(BP) is the trade-mark of 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY LTD., whose whole organisation is behind it. 
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“ Everything but pack your bag”’ 
Let your local Travel Agent organise your flight to Australia 
or New Zealand by British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines. 

Why should you worry ? As long as you catch the plane {and 
they fly so often you can’t miss by much!) there’s nothing left 
for you to do but pack your bag. You can even sleep while 
you fly across the Pacific from San Francisco or Vancouver via 
Honolulu and Fiji. Yes, you can—B.C.P.A. has the most 
comfortable sleepers on earth—in the air! (No extra charge for 
this sleeper service luxury.) 

Excellent connections are available from London, Glasgow 
ot Shannon via New York or Montreal. And the fare’s no 
more than by any other air route, 






FARES : Sydney {260 singh, [468 
return, Auckland {279 single, £302.4.0 
return. (Includes dollar allowance for transit 
expenses.) Book through any accredited Travel 
Agent or through B.O.A.C., our General 
Agents in the U.K. (selepbone : V1Ctoria 2323). 





VIA WORTH AMERICA AND 


S acoy 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED 
iD co-operation with B.O.A.C.. T.C.A.. T.W.A. 
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Issued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, WI 
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URE BORON has few uses, but the compounds 

of this element are of great value to industry, 
sodium tetraborate, known to most people as ‘ borax’, 
being by far the most important. Borax was originally 
found in Tibet, but the bulk of the world’s supply 
now comes from California, where kernite, a crude 
form of sodium borate is mined from a deposit 4 
miles long and 100 feet thick lying beneath the Mohave 
Desert. Borax is used to make porcelain enamels for 
baths, refrigerators and basins. It is important as a 
flux in brazing and welding, and in the refining of 
precious metals, and it is used in laundries, and for 
domestic water softening. Both borax and boracic 
acid are well known in medicine, and other boron 
compounds are employed as glazes for ceramics, 
in the manufacture of heat-resisting glass and in 
agriculture. 
I.C.I. manufactures the boron compound sodium 
perborate, which is used in large quantities in household 
washing-powders. It is also an 
important ingredient of denture 
cleansers and other toilet prepara- 
tions, besides having uses in industry 
as an oxidising and bleaching agent. 
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Now 7 Days Free Trial 


with 


HENLYS SMALL MILEAGE CARS 


Henlys now offer every car on 7 days trial (during that time you are tree 
to re-select a car of comparable value from Henlys stock). In addition | 
Every car carries 6 months’ guarantee as with a new car. And every car 
is tested before purchase and serviced as necessary before sale. Never 
was satisfaction so assured. See Henilys to-day. 


1950 Triumph Renown Saloon 
1950 Wolseley 4/50 Saloon 
1949 Austin A.70 Saloon 
1949 Daimler 24 Coupe 

1949 Hillman Minx Saloon 
1949 Ford Prefect Saloon 
1949 jaguar 3} Saloon 

1949 Lea Francis !4 Sports 
1949 Morris Oxford Saloon 
1949 Morris 8 Tourer 


195@ Austin A.90 Coupe 

1950 Austin Sheerline Saloon 
1950 Ford Pilot Saloon 

1950 jaguar 2} Mk. V Saloon 
1950 M.G. |} litre Saloon 
1950 Morris *' Six’ Saloon 
1950 Riley 24 Sports 

1950 Rover 75-P.4 Saloon 
1950 Sun/Talbot “* 80°" Saloon 
1950 Sun/Talbot “ 90°’ Coupe 


Special Deferred Terms available 


HENLYS 


Ongland ’ oLrading (Motor Agents 


Head Office : Henly House, 385 Euston Rd., N.W.1. (EUS 4444), 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1. (GRO 2287) 

and at 1-5 Peter St., Manchester . ¢ Square, Bournemouth. 

Cheltenham Rd., Bristol. A. Mulliner, Bridge St., Northampton, 

182 London Rd., Camberley. 30 Branches throughout the Country. 
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A SAFETY FIRST INVESTMENT 


9 ° 
4%, per annum 
Income tax borne by the Society 
Sums to a total holding of £5,000 are 
accepted ao investment in cond ys oa 
culars, a ‘or a copy 
Bsciety Ciereatieas Titietiel Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
Reserves £6,656,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
MEAD OFFICE ! ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER $¥,, LONDON, 8.W.i 
For address of loca! office see Telephone Directory 
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The Dividend Monstrosity 


T needed only Dr Dalton to set the crown on the 
| Government’s proposal to control equity dividends. 
For such a specialist in irresponsibility, this was too good 
an occasion to be missed, and the ex-Chancellor dutifully 
obliged last week-end : 

Mr friend Gaitskell’s speech, whatever else it has done, 
has thrown the Stock Exchange into complete disorder, and 
that is good fun anyway. 

Dr Dalton has his own standards of fun, and the best 
monument to his brand of jollity is the present price 
of the eponymous “ Daltons,” which have lost one-third 
of their value since he issued them in 1947. Such 
frivolity from a senior member of the Cabinet is shock- 
ing, and it has been well answered this week by a public 
rebuke from the chairman of the London Stock 
Exchange—the second occasion in eighteen months on 
which Mr John Braithwaite has explained for the benefit 
of Ministers who ought to know the facts, and for the 
information of the wider public which can so easily be 
deceived, what the Stock Exchange does and how its 
work embraces almost every aspect of the life and 
activity of the country: 

Is it “fun,” then that all this should be thrown into 
“complete disorder” by a scheme for the limitation and 
reduction of dividends, which, by the manner and timing 
of its announcement, and the anomalies and obscurities that 
cannot be at once resolved, must keep this great market in 
suspense for several, and perhaps for many, months? Is it, 
indeed, “fun” that scores of millions of pounds should be 
siruck off the value of the national assets, to the great detri- 
ment of the collection of estate duty ? Or that the slender 
incomes and capital of countless small families and persons 
should be reduced ...? And is it “fun,” or sense, or 
anything else, that. the possibility of raising new equity 
capital for new industry . . . should be killed stone dead ? 

It is good that the chairman should have delivered such 
a trenchant reply to Dr Dalton’s expansive mischief. 
But it is addressed as much to the injury as to the insult 
that followed, and it is extraordinary that no other protest 
has been expressed with the authority of industry or the 
City at “ friend Gaitskell’s ” proposals themselves. The 
basic irresponsibility of the scheme is a fact that needed 
no embroidering from Dr. Dalton. It amounts to 
government by White Paper—and a White Paper of a 
most confusing and indefinite kind. It is entirely in 
character with recent Treasury attitudes on financial and 
fiscal problems that the most explicit, and almost the 
longest, par2sraph should be concerned with action 
against forestaliing and evasion ; no doubt the Bill, if and 
when it comes, will be able to improve even on this, 
by making sure, for instance, that any sums set aside 
specifically to dividend reserves during the next three 
years are somchow brought under Treasury control or 
fiatly forbidden. The White Paper is couched in drafts- 
man's language that gives it a specious air of precision ; 
M fact its precision vanishes as soon as one tries to dis- 


Cover what is likely to happen in anything more compli- 
cated than the most self-evident cases. ‘There are any 


number of points of detail that have to be resolved. How 
will the Treasury define the “ exceptional circumstances ” 
that may—in its sole judgment—justify an increase in 
controlled dividends ? How precisely is the “ propor- 
tionate adjustment” of controlled dividends to be 
carried out in cases where “the relevant capital” is 
increased during the period of control ? The vagueness 
of the proposals will ensure a special kind of “ fun” for 
Treasury officials if they attempt to find answers to the 
hundreds of questions that companies and the issuing 
houses will want to put to them. Their reply, indeed, 
is likely to echo that of the mayor in The Lady’s Not 
For Burning— This will all be gone into at the proper 
time.” And the proper time can hardly arrive until they 
have definitions and authority embodied in an Act of 
Parliament—say the beginning of next year at the 
earliest. 
x 


Last week’s leading article on dividend control 
demonstrated the emptiness of the Chancellor’s assertion 
that his proposals were necessary on “ psychological ” 
grounds. In no sense do the facts support the 
“* psychology.” They have been repeatedly demonstrated 
from official figures given in the National Income White 
Paper—the suppression of which would doubtless be 
another good “ psychological” move if any large pro- 
portion of the Labour Party’s supporters read and under- 
stood it.. The following extracts from the White Paper 
show that since 1947 wage and salary incomes have 
increased by one-quarter, professional earnings by one- 
fifth, farm incomes by one-half, and company profits by 
one-tenth. Interest and dividends paid by companies 
have remained completely stationary, in terms of money, 
and have fallen in real value by one-eighth: 

SHARES IN THE NATIONAL INCOME ({ MN) 


7 “7 


[ rae ; ay BITE 
| 1938 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 





i 
| . Fe eerreeroer | 1,735 | 3,140 | 


| |3,580 | 4,025 | 4,230 | 4,470 
te SS ara |1,120 | 1,790 | 1,960 | 2,200 | 2,350 | 2,500 
Professional Earnings . 84 | 133 | 150; 161/ 172 | 182 


190 | 205 | 261) 304} 302 
800 | 810| 815| 845 


| | 
Company profits ..... 536 | 1,224 | 1,527 | 1,580 | 1,488 | 1,692 
Interest and dividends 
paid by Companies . | 560 755 | 824/ 796 | 803 6827 
Price Index of Con- 
sumers’ Goods ...... 55 87 93 | 100; 102} 105 


| i i 


Farming incomes ..... 64 
Traders profits ...... 440 | 765 

















Source: National Income White Paper. 


At intervals since his Budget Speech, when he referred 
in moderate terms to profits and dividends, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has in fact gone a long way to 
create the “ psychology ” that he now puts forward in 
justification for the control of dividends. He has dealt, 
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rather less than fairly, in percentage increases in 
dividends, without giving the actual rates of dividend on 
issued capital—much less on real equity capital. In this 
way he has conjured up a menace that is magnified 
beyond all reason, “ psychological” or otherwise. Even 
if it is legitimate to take the gross rates of dividend (that 
is, before deducting income tax at the increased rate and 
allowing for the depletion of company reserves by the 
50 per cent tax on distributed profits, which was 
increased by the Budget from 30 per cent explicitly as 
an alternative to control of dividends) the facts do not 
bear this kind of exaggeration. The following table 
shows the gross rates of ordinary dividend paid by com- 
panies in various industrial groups ; they are calculated 
from the results of companies published in the second 
quarter which can be said with reasonable accuracy to 
relate to the preceding calendar year: 


AveRAGE Gross DivipENps of ‘“‘ Srconp QUARTER” COMPANIES, 
ATTRIBUTABLE TO CALENDAR YEARS. 





Industrial Group | 1948 | «(1949 1950 





| per cent | percent | per cent 





PIE Sia i cee ca xeieeeons 47s  t: 8 oS 
Clothing and footwear ....... | 23-6 | 21-6 22-7 
Entertainments ............- Si... 1- BS 15-6 
Food and confectionery ...... 16-0 | 13°5 16-4 
Hotels and restaurants....... Bit: ws 11-4 
Shops and stores ............ | S$ -)> Bi je 
Tonal... i545. ck sbagen puakes pe Oo See ee se ees 
| j 
I in nk op bos aceepaen Ye eS 2 Tet Tt ae 
RettOe. s sauwatua ten | SO-3. 37 = 300 {56 
vce: SE ek ig o's 53.0 5.00 oe Ses: . Set eee ee 
Shipbuilding ..............65 9-5 | 8-5 10-5 
Chouksictaktes cc Bo eee 13-9 
Electrical manufacturing ..... 4-4 | 118 13-5 
Newspapers and printing ..... 19-5 16-6 19-2 
Ge Neprriny oeal | 32-2 | 12-7 14-5 
WOE os oisi's ines careers | 146-0 | 15-6 18-1 
| { 

ORs encsinvinavkenhe aden 6% | 14-9 | 14-0 22-5 
I SRR ees 1 $4 19-8 
Average of all companies (in- | 

cluding other groups) ...... 13-8 | 13:3 16-2 





i 





This table serves two purposes. It demonstrates that 
industry has not exceeded the bounds of moderation and 
restraint which it promised to observe when voluntary 
limitation of dividends came to an end. Six of the 
eighteen groups paid lower percentage dividends in 
respect of last year than were paid in respect of 1948. 
Secondly, the latest increases have in no case involved 
the kind of extravagance that the Chancellor has 
denounced ; they have gone a very small way towards 
redressing the sacrifices imposed by dividend limitation 
in earlier years. 


But the real test is in terms of risk capital as a whole, 
not merely that part of it that is represented by share 
certificates. The figures have been given quarterly in 
The Economist for more than three years ; they show 
the gross return in terms of earnings and dividends, on 
the net worth of the companies whose reports are 
brought into the analysis—nearly three thousand a year. 
The answer to those who argue (on the lines of a corres- 
pondent on an earlier page) that “the return for 
investors should not exceed the gilt-edged return by 
much more than the risk involved” ought to be evident 
from the next table. The return does not in fact exceed 
pure interest by more than the risk element. The divi- 
dends declared in the second quarter of which the 
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Chancellor makes such loud complaint represents 4 
cent on the capital belonging to the ordinary shareholder, 
—on the capital that they have subscribed and reinvestas 
in the undertakings that they own. 


Earnincs (E) anp Divipenps (D) AS PERCENTAGE of Rew 


Eguity CAPITAL. 

















, Ta 
| 1948 1949 |= 1950 195) 
Se. 4 2 Sear trr 
\ ‘ae aime Sf 
Ist Quarter..... [13-6| 9-4/ 15-3) 8-4) 14-7| 7-3|16-1| 7.3 
2nd Quarter.... |13-6| 6-7 15-4) 6-0/13°7) 5-1) 12-9) 5.5 
Srd Quarter .... |12-7/ 6-0/16-7| 6-4|16-1 6-0 || 
4th Quarter .... (14:2) 5-6)13-1) 5-6/14:2) 5-6) | 
i | 
~~ Note: Dividend percentages have been grossed up for income tax earnings 


percentages allow for profits tax at full rate. 


Whatever the “ motivations” of the public company 
may be, the motivations of saareholders are quite clear: 
they provide their savings for the development of 
industry ; they remain invested in particular companies 
because they are satisfied with the management and with 
their return ; if they are not satisfied with these things, 
they sell their shares, the price is depressed and the con- 
pany finds greater difficulty in raising new capital on 
the market. The institutional view of public companies 
that Mr Albu seeks to assert is acceptable only on the 
assumption that the role of the private investor is 
finished. It is not finished yet, and it will be a bleak 
day for economic progress and industrial efficiency if it 
should ever be finished. The private investor can be got 
rid of by inflation, heavy taxation and spiteful inter- 
ference with his income ; he would not be the only 
“ capitalist” so to suffer. The price, however, should 
be clearly realised ; it would be industrial sterility, the 
end of risk capital and the end of risk taking, the tem- 
porary preservation at best of industry’s assets until they 
waste away. There have been abundant signs in recent 
years that this process is afoot ; it needs only a little more 
determination by those who think, as Mr Albu evidently 
thinks, that the economic development of this country 
has reached its apotheosis in the companies that now 
exist (with the privately owned companies, despite their 
income tax and estate duty problems, charged with the 
responsibility for what innovation there is) to complete 
it. That was the gist of what was said here last week, 
and it calls for strengthening rather than modification 


* 


The many months of uncertainty, of which Mr 
Braithwaite spoke, will bring debilitation to the eqully 
share markets and the cessation of new issues. To issut 
a prospectus would be in these circumstances not a mere 
technical problem—it has long been that—so much as aa 
exercise in metaphysics. The position of issuing hous 
and brokers who have held out legitimate expectations 
of dividends on new shares has been made acutely 
embarrassing ; will the Treasury exercise its discretion 
in such cases where the dividend forecast in the pros 
pectus exceeds the “ controlled dividend ” as defined 
the White Paper ? What is the position of emigrant com 
panies who removed their seat of control from ths 
country before the Finance Bill was introduced but at 
still companies “ registered under the Companies Act 
1948, or its predecessors” ? The case of rubber com 
panies cries out for tion, but will the 
Treasury “think fit” to provide it ? The limitation 
imposed on new companies of 7 per cent ordinary div" 


*. . 
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ends is ridiculously unfair ; this is “equity” as the 
mediaeval lawyers condemned it—a monstrous thing 
shat varies with the length of the Chancellor's foot. They 
were talking of a different equity and of a different 
Chancellor, but they would have voiced the same con- 
jemnation for the arbitrary setting of such unfair limits 
‘om which the only escape rests upon the exercise of a 
gscretionary power delegated to the Treasury by the 
Chancellor himself. All these questions, and the hundreds 
yi enecial cases of other kinds that cannot be fitted into 
‘he formal compartments of the White Paper will pre- 
«ymably remain in suspense until the Treasury is 
empowered, and staffed, to answer them. 

The net effect on equity prices between Thursday last 
week and this is measured by a fall from 132.9 to 127.1 
‘) the Financial Times index. Mr Gaitskell accepted 
his fall as desirable, since he argued that the rise of 17 
-pints since the Budget had “ inflationary consequences.” 
There has been no general selling of ordinary shares, and 
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the lower and wider prices quoted immediately dividend 
contro] was announced have played a useful part im 
giving fair stability to the market while investors think 
out their policy afresh. The main impetus to ordinary 
shares in the past three and a half months has come from 
institutional buying ; the institutions are now out of the 
market and seem likely to remain out until the issues 
raised by dividend control are clearer. They are certainly 
not coming back to the support of gilt-edged ; a govern- 
ment that has no scruple about the treatment of ordinary 
shareholders cannot provide much attraction for its own 
wares. There will, eventually, be some level at which 
the ordinary share market can find a firmer foundation— 
when the Bill appears, perhaps, or when the election 
takes place. But no ordinary share investor, after the 
experience of the past week, will forget the animus that 
has inspired the Government’s proposals. Thrift, wise 
investment, and economic progress do not flourish on 
hate. 


Resort to Price Control 


Ub» Chancellor’s announcement of new price controls 
last week was couched in very general terms. He 
revealed that the Central Price Regulation Committee is 
undertaking a special review of all goods that have been 
de-controlled since the war. So far, it can only have 
nibbled at this task, but it has already recommended the 


| reimposition of price control on a wide range of house- 


hold and kitchen utensils, stationery and paper goods. 
Discussions are now proceeding about “the most suit- 
able form of control ” for these goods, and manufacturers 
have been asked not to raise prices while standing in line 
for the guillotine ; some of em have apparently agreed. 
For certain goods that are already price controlled, the 
notorious “ cost-plus ” system of fixing prices for indi- 
vidual manufacturers’ products will be resurrected. 
Since this system normally destroys all incentive to 
cfliciency—for any reduction achieved in costs auto- 
matically leads to.a reduction in controlled selling prices 
—the Government “has in mind” to bring ient 
producers under a lower ceiling ; if they can further 
reduce their costs, the greater will be their reward for 
cihciency. The Minister of Food is considering the 
iantroduction of price control for certain groceries, and 
he is also “ prepared” to introduce a scheme of “ full 
price control ” for fish in the autumn, unless supplies and 
Prices make it unnecessary—thus indicating that pressure 


a 


from his backbenchers has got the better of his previous 
judgment on this matter. The Government’s professed 
objective is to play Canute with. “‘ a very wide range of 
commodities.” 


This programme is obviously inspired by politics, not 
by economics. Unfortunately, however, it is in the 
economic field that its consequences will be reaped. 
There are three questions, in particular, that are raised 
by this decision to resort once again to price controls in 
preference to asserting an economic policy. First, how 
far will these controls, which can only tend to encourage 
increased domestic consumption, drag resources away 
from the export drive, from the rearmament programme 
and from essential capital investment ? Secondly, how 
is the new system going to be made to work? And, 
thirdly, what will be the long-run consequences for the 
standard of living and for industrial efficiency ? 


* 


To the first of these questions it is possible to give a 
reasonably specific answer. The Economic Survey esti- 
mated last April that disposable personal incomes would 
rise by {747 million in 1951, but that personal consump- 
tion would have to be cut by £50 million (at 1950 prices) 
to make way for increased exports and rearmament. The 
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authors of the Survey believed that £684 million of this 
apparent “ personal inflationary gap” of £797 million 
would be bridged by automatic price increases (in short, 
that British consumers would buy £684 million worth 
of “ nothing ” in 1951) ; the bridging of the rest of the 
gap—and also of any additional gap that might be caused 
by withdrawals from personal savings—was left to the 
deflation of personal incomes through the Budget. 


In the first quarter of this year (which is as far as the 
available statistics stretch), personal spending was 
reported to be running at an annual rate £788 million 
above that of the first quarter of 1950. Of this increase 
of £788 million, only about £350 million represented the 
annual rate of “ purchases of nothing ” (i.e. was due to 
price increases); real consumption was running at an 
annual rate some £440 million higher than in the first 
quarter of 1950. In other words, up to March 31st, the 
rate of price increases seems to have been well below 
what the “ Economic Survey” had postulated for the 
year, while personal incomes or withdrawals from per- 
sonal savings must have been very much higher than was 
assumed. It is difficult to assess exactly what has 
happened since March. It seems probable, however, 
that—on one side of the equation—personal incomes 
have risen more than was expected and that withdrawals 
from past savings, though slackening, have continued at 
an alarming rate ; on the other side of the equation, price 
increases—though probably also slightly above the esti- 
mate—have not been sufficient to restore the balance. 
Real consumption has continued to increase, and the 
external balance of payments has continued to deteriorate. 


* 


The decision to tighten price controls must necessarily 
aggravate these alarming tendencies—alarming because 
they jeopardise the already narrow economic foundations 
on which the defence programme purports to be 
based. It will aggravate them even if the new measures 
are followed by a quite unexpected diminution of wage 
demands. Wage increases only add to the excess of 
demand over supply to the extent that there is a lag 
between industry’s cost increases and its price increases ; 
price control may now damp down cost increases, but 
it will also make this inflation-generating lag longer. It 
may be true theoretically that if allocations of materials 
and controls of production and trade are strengthened 
at the same time as price controls, the newly created 
excess of consumers’ purchasing power may not exert its 
full effect in diverting potential exports to home con- 
sumption, of increasing the demand for imports and of 
impeding the industrial changes that the rearmament 
programme requires. But if the country had any taste 
for this compulsive logic, the Government has none. If 
the measures announced by Mr Gaitskell on Thursday 
last week are determinedly carried into effect, the policy 
of aiming at a nice balance between monetary demand 
and available physical supplies, a policy that Sir Stafford 
Cripps laboured so hard to forge, is now to be virtually 
abandoned. 


If Mr Gaitskell really meant what he appeared to say, 
moreover, the administrative task that will face the 
Government departments concerned with price control 
is going to be immense. The history of British price 
control has always savoured of a Gilbertian ballad. War- 
time experience showed that there are three different 
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methods of price control that can be used. Th 
was that introduced under the original Prices of 
Act, 1939. This had its legal basis in a standstil} Order 
that adjured each manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
to freeze the price of his products—except that he could 
mark them up, on a stipulated scale, as costs increased 
Since it was soon found to be impossible to define exact); 
what “ costs ” meant—and since it was also proved to fy 
impossible, when specifications were changing, to defin: 
“products” either—this system relapsed quickly ints 
a mere tacit understanding that manufacturers would 
not increase their profit margins to even approximately 
the full extent that conditions of shortage allowed. Th; 
Government provided appropriate background noise; 
by staging a few publicised prosecutions, but the ful 
ineffectiveness of the system became startlingly apparen 
when Mr Harold Wilson tried to amend it in 1948. |; 
was then discovered that several smaller producer 
genuinely did not know that they had been—and sii! 
were—subject to statutory price control at all. 


© first 
Goods 


” 


By the end of 1941, the extreme difficulty of enforcing 
the system originally envisaged under the Prices of Good; 
Act had led the Government to lean more heavily on the 
alternative system of enforcing industry-wide maximun 
prices wherever goods could be precisely defined ani 
their qualities specified. This system, which is the on 
mainly in use today, is often nominally based on : 
“ voluntary ” agreement between the Board of Trade and 
the trade association concerned—but the pistol of poi- 
sible statutory enforcement is always ominously rattling 
in its holster. The first step in setting up such a system 
of control is for the Board of Trade or other controlling 
department to carry out a sample costing inquiry. On 
the basis of these inquiries, the Government then sus- 
gests an appropriate maximum price to the trade associ 
tion si ta ; after some haggling, a maximum pric 
is usually agreed upon by adding a stated percentage o! 
capital or turnover to some commonly accepted definition 
of costs. Throughout the history of these arrangements 
there have inevitably been continual difficulties and 
disputes. Problems arise gbout specifications and about 
the scope for evasion of control through dilution of 
a ity ; even in the u yy schemes there is wide room 

or this—the specification’ for price-controlled woolles 
cloth, for example, merely demands that over 15 per cent 
of “ wool or animal fibre ” js incorporated in the product. 
There are also disputes about the correct definition 
“costs” 3 the tendency here has been to include in costs 
any items for which the trade presses unanimously, but 
to leave out those that are important only to individual 
producers. There have also been long disputts 
whether prices should be fixed at the retail or at th 
manufacturing stage. former method is usually 
preferable, for it allows some competition between mal: 
facturers, wholesalers ilers, and does not lead t0 
the absurd situation in which retallers prefer to buy high 
cost rather than low pean oon (because the usual Board 
of Trade system of permiltted percentage mark ups © 
original cost then gives them a higher profit mars!) 
Nevertheless, distributors complain that they tend be 
“ squeezed ” in tlmes of shortage {f prices are only fixed 
at the retail level—and the Government has sometis 
lent a sympathetic ear to this argument. 
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The main difficulty that arcse from the very outset of 
she establishment of this system of industry-wide maxi- 
mum prices in 1941, however, was that prices that were 
axed to give a reasonable margin to high cost producers 
and thus te keep them in business) yielded very large 
profits to the more efficient producers, In normal peace- 
ime conditions there should be no objection to this. 
Low-cost manufacturers should ordinarily be allowed to 
earn a higher profit margin and thus have some incentive 
;oexpand. But in the exceptional conditions of wartime, 
when factories were jolted out of their usual lines of 
production by the lottery of conversion for defence needs, 
there was some case for arguing that this system was an 
unfair one. The Government, therefore, slipped in- 
creasingly into the bad habit of fixing statutory prices 
for each individual producer—at a level that would pin 
him down to a “reasonable” level of profit.. This 
so-called “‘ cost-plus ” system was not only destructive of 
all efficiency ; it also had ifé anomalous result that better 
types of branded goods were often cheaper in the shops 
than inferior ones. Even in wartime, therefore, there was 
come move towards allowing very low cost producers to 
charge a higher price than a purely cost-plus system 
of accounting would have indicated for them. It is this 
wstem of introducing some inducement to competitive 
eficiency into cost-plus pricing to which the Chancellor 
referred last week when he put forward the proposition, 
which he apparently regarded as quite new, for allowing 
“two price ceilings” in any cost-plus system of price 
control that may now be battened down upon the 
economy. 


Between the end of the war and last Thursday weck 
the Government made some slow progress towards dis- 
mantling this incredibly complex and hybrid wartime 
system of price control. There were two main lines of 
advance. First, the cost-plus system, which was 
obviously unsuitable for peacetime conditions, was 
gradually abandoned ; and, secondly, more and more 
non-utility consumer goods were freed from price con- 
trol altogether. Since high rates of purchase tax have 
increasingly concentrated domestic demand on utility 
goods, however, the various bonfires of controls (even 
the big blaze of August, 1949) had less effect on con- 
sumers’ pockets than was expected. The President of 
the Board of Trade estimated two months ago that 
between 50 per cent and 70 per cent of the goods and 
services available to the public are still subject to maxi- 
mum price control either directly or indirectly ; in food 
the relevant proportion is two-thirds. It is difficult to 
“ay, however, how far these remaining controls have 
really kept down prices. The pull of competition has 
fo tunately made some unexpected appearances at the 
bargaining table. In the all-important field of utility 
‘exiles, for example, the Government has generally been 
unable to depress maximum prices below the level at 
Which manufacturers find it profitable to switch over to 
ion-uullity production ; on the other side of the table 
manufacturers, even in the past few months of relatively 
neavy buying, have often encountered sufficient sales 
“sistance to persuade them to try to sell below the 
‘upulated maxima wherever possible. 
on ~ great question at the moment, therefore, is 

“ther the Chancellor's announcement of last week 
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merely presages the proliferation of a mass of new 
committees to placate the Labour Party, or whether it 
really heralds a new campaign to depress prices and 
profits below competitive levels. Unfortunately, there 
are signs that something of the latter sort is to be 
attempted. One field that may suffer heavily is that of 
textiles. New and higher prices for wool clothing that 
are now coming into effect reflect the increase in wool 
cloth prices of last February, which in turn reflected the 
level of raw wool prices in October, 1950. No adjust- 
ment has been made for the great increase in raw wool 
prices that took place between October and March, and 
the indications are that the Government may seek to 
“jump ” the effects of this period and proceed straight 
to the reduction in prices made possible by the fall in 
raw wool since March. Similar steps are feared by the 
other textile industries. The Carpet industry has already 
been served with noticé that maximum prices will be 
reduced—and, possibly, that a “ cost-plus ” system for 
individual manufacturers will be introduced; this 
announcement, it is claimed, is already exerting a 
catastrophic effect on the industry’s stability and orders. 


* 


The other cause célébre that provides an ominous 
straw in the wind for industry as « whole is that of British 
Plaster Board Ltd. This company was subjected to a 
“ cost-plus ” system for its plasterboard sales last March 
(in place of the industry-wide price control system pre- 
viously agreed between the Ministry of Works and the 
Gypsum Building Products Association) ; the company 
also seems to have had some reasonable complaint about 
the methods used for the assessments of its costs in pro- 
ducing building plasters. Last April, therefore, it with- 
drew from the voluntary control arrangements—and the 
weapon of statutory enforcement was immediately 
drawn from its scabbard. In default of a satisfactory 
presentation of the Ministry’s case—despite plentiful 
opportunities for Parliamentary discussion—it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the Government has hit out 
at this company simply because its efficiency has made 
its potential profit margins look unusually high. 


If this really is the line along which policy is now to 
develop, the detrimental effects that it will exert in the 
long run on industrial progress cannot be exag- 
gerated. The logical conclusions of Mr Gaitskell’s 
proposals are that producers will now find it most profit- 
able .to concentrate on inessential (and therefore 
uncontrolled) articles ; that the home market will no 
longer be able to serve as a testing ground for new export 
goods ; that successful and essential domestic producers 
will be unable to raise new capital for expansion ; and 
that all incentives towards checking cost inflation within 
individual factories will be destroyed. There is not even 
the valid excuse that the new measures merely constitute 
a return to conditions still nominally ruling in the 
immediate postwar years; at that time industry was 
advancing out of the tunnel towards the light, now it is 
trudging back wearily into the dark. Unless the admini- 
strative machinery now being pulled out from under 
postwar dust sheets proves too rickety to work—which 
seems very likely—the principles on which Mr Gaitskell 
based his Budget, the prospects for optimum deployment 
of resources for exports and rearmament, and the scope 
for long-run expansion of British competitive efficiency 
may be disappearing into the darkness with it. 








Business Notes 


How Large a Deficit ? 


In his statement to Parliament last week, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed inclined to treat the deterioration 
of the balance of payments as a purely secondary issue— 
although it was this deterioration that was the immediate 
pretext for the debate. The little that he did say was, 
however, disquieting. He estimated, first, that the sterling 
area would run a gold and dollar deficit—*“ possibly a quite 
substantial one ”—in the third quarter of the year. This 
deficit would be partly due to unusually large dollar imports 
amounting to at least $100 million more than in a normal 
quarter, and partly to further losses of gold and dollars 
‘Yo the Europea Payments .Union, _Mr_ Gaitskell 
believed, in fact, that Britain might have to pay back to 
EPU this quarter the whole of the $80 million of gold and 
dollars that it had received from the Union in previous 
months. He added, however, that the sterling area’s dollar 
balance in the fourth quarter should not be so unfavourable— 
though he expected another deficit. The Government has de- 
cided, therefore, to “ review the dollar import programme... 
and reduce expenditure wherever this can be done without 
damage to our long-run interests.” 


The Chancellor’s review of the prospects for the United 
Kingdom’s own overall balance of payments was equally 
gloomy. He believed that the import bill this year, without 
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allowing for Government stockpiling, would probably be 
“ well over £100 million more ” than the Economic Survey’s 
estimate of £3,200 million. Furthermore invisible earnings 
this year “ are unlikely now to exceed {400 million” (com- 
pared with the Survey’s estimate of £450 million). Conse- 
quently export earnings will now have to be considerably 
above the Survey’s target. To secure bare equilibrium, even 
excluding stockpiling, exports in the second half of 1951 
may have to rise by £300 million (or by nearly a quarter) 
above the figure of £1,300 million achieved in the first half 
of the year. The recent trend of overseas trade figures do 
not suggest that this increase can possibly be achieved. To 
estimate an increase of {100 million in United Kingdom 
exports in the second half of the year would seem to be to 
strain optimism to its limits. That would leave exports 
£200 million short of their new target and, since the bill 
for stockpiling may now be nearer {150 million than {100 
million, this suggests that there may be an overall external 
gap of about £350 million in 1951. 


* "eh * 
The Chancellor and the Banks 


In his speech Mr Gaitskell was more explicit 
about his views on credit policy than he has been 
hitherto. These views can be fairly summarised by 
saying that the Government is now prepared to sit at the 
sideline and cheer on any steps toward dearer money that 
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are taken by anybody but itself. America’s ch 


ef 
policy, Mr Gaitskell noted approvingly, has lately ba 
modified “ with marked effect.” The rise in British Dany 
advances rates and commercial bill rates was a developmey 
to which he “ raised no objection.” But, as a rise of g bal 
per cent in floating debt rates would impose—acco;4i, 
to his calculations—a net strain of £16 million on the budge 
the anomalous subsidisation of short-term Governmen 
borrowing is to go on. “ The important thing,” according 
to Mr Gaitskell, “is that, without increasing the burden 9, 
the Exchequer unnecessarily, the level of bank advances 
should not be allowed to expand at a rate which produce, 
inflationary consequences internally.” To this end, +: 
Chancellor has asked the Governor of the Bank of England » 
“repeat with emphasis” thé Customary request fo the pack 
“to restrict any extension of bank credit for any but essen, 
purposes "—and he has received the customary reassurance: 
that the banks will continue to do what he now terms “ thei; 
duty.” 


This reiterated exhortation comes at a time when the 
rate of expansion of bank advances, in any case, would 
normally be expected to slacken. In the second half of i959, 
it will be remembered, clearing bank advances fell 5y 
£3,800,000, after having risen by over £125 million in th: 
previous six months.” Bank advances have made a similx 
good start to the second half of 1951. In the first eightess 
days of July they fell by £333 million, after having risen by 
nearly £238 million between end-December and end-Jun: 
Part of the fall in July will have been due to the repayment 
of up to £7,500,000 of bank advances out of the application 
money put up for the Gas Council’s recent issue. Unfort- 
nately, however, the clearing banks’ net deposits continued 
to rise—by £46 million in the eighteen days—because 2 
increased Government borrowing from them on Treasury 
bills ; some of this increased borrowing will have been du: 
to switches out of floating debt into the new Gas stock oy 


borrowing was unexpectedly large—especially in view of th: 
receipts the Government must now be securing from t: 
sterling counterpart of the external deficit. The main in‘: 
tionary impetus behind bank advances in the next [ew 
months will spring from the Chancellor’s dividend freeze, 
which has effectively slammed the door on any industrialist 
who would otherwise have been able to mobilise genuim 
savings through the medium of new issues. This facto’, 
however, is unlikely to counteract fully the seasonal slack: 
ening in new bank lending. It may be for this reason ‘i 
the Chancellor has chosen this moment to reiterate a dirc- 
tive that was being faithfully carried out already. Alter 1, 
Canute would have considerably enhanced his reputation * 
a controller if he had timed his exhortation for the estimate! 
hour of high tide. 


* * * 


Production Prospects 


The official index of industrial production continues ” 
support Mr Gaitskell’s confidence that output will rise ths 
year by the full four per ceat assumed in the Econom 
Survey. For the first five months of the year, ou(p 
was 4.6 per cent above the 1950 level; and the forces 
for June puts the index figure at 147-8, compared wi 
143 in June, 1950. The seasonal pattern of output Si 
the war shows a marked increase in the autumn, follow; 
the naturally low figures of the holiday months. If 
1951 pattern follows last year’s, the four per cent incre: 
would be achieved ; on the pattern of 1948 and 1949, the 
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crease might be fractionally lower. Statistically, however, 
the estimate still looks reliable, 

" But production, as Mr Gaitskell admitted, depends upon 
many material factors: im particular, supplies of steel. The 
‘dustry is still fairly confident that 16 million tons will be 
sroduced this year. This would enable deliveries to con- 
~umers slightly larger than last year’s, but assuming slightly 
iess drawing from stock, consumption at about the same level. 
The large annual increases in industrial production achieved 


n 1949 and 1950 were associated with increases in home 
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Manu- 
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consumption of steel, in the first year by almost a million 
tons, and in the second of about half a million tons. The 
absence of such an increase this year must affect output ; 
but this was allowed for in the official forecast. Next year, 
20a] may impose a check upon industrial production: partly 
through home shortage, and partly because the decline in 
sxports may adversely affect imports of iron ore, timber, 
woodpulp, and pyrites. 


- * & 


The Question of the Waiver 


Between now and the end of the year the question 
of the proper interpretation of the waiver clauses attached to 
the United States and Canadian credits raised by the British 
Government in 1946 will become increasingly aopical and 
perhaps controversial. The first payments on these credits 
are due at the end of December. The loan agreements 
provided that, in certain adverse economic circumstances, 
the British Government could ask to be forgiven interest 
payments from year to year, |The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will undoubtedly be discussing this matter with 
tne United States Secretary to the Treasury and the Canadian 
Finance Minister when they meet in Washington in 
September at the annual meeting of Governors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank. 


Mr John Snyder recently stated in Washington that he 

d no reason to expect that full payment would not be 
made. This week the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
in Parliament that he was not yet in a position to say whether 
Cucumstances would justify a request for the waiver of 
interest, but repeated what he had already said last April, 
namely that provision had been made for full payment in 
this year’s budget. If the waiver is to be invoked, the 
British Government must first detail its own views about 
the adequacy and likely movements of the gold and dollar 
leserves, Thereafter, these views must be tested in the light 


of intricate calculations that relate the outturn of the 1950 
balance of payments to imports into the United Kingdom 
for the period 1936-38 ; in these calculations the findings of 
the IMF are to be regarded as definitive. There is all the 
more reason, therefore, why the matter should come to 2 
head at the IMF meeting next September. 


303 
Agreement with Canada 


Another dollar loan—the $700 million interest-free Joan 
granted by Canada to the United Kingdom in 1942—has 
also been in the news this week. Mr Gaitskell has announced 
that, subject to confirmation by the Canadian Parliament, 
the existing arrangements for gradual repayment of the 
capital of this loan will be extended until the end of 1953. 
The British authorities will therefore continue to ear- 
mark for repayment of the loan all Canadian dollars secured 
from the sales or redemption of Canadian securities held by 
United Kingdom residents—except that, under the agree- 
ment reached in.1948, the British authorities may first deduct 
the dollar equivalent of new direct British investments in 
Canada. Unfortunately, this formula involves a ban on any 
switching of Canadian securities held by British residents. 
The Canadian Government was apparently asked whether it 
would agree to any modification of this restriction but, 
although it generously agreed to extension of the interest- 
free repayment arrangements, it did not feel able to accede 
to this request. The ban on switching in Canadian securi- 
ties will therefore presumably remain for another two and 
a half years—or until such time as the outstanding $250 
million of the loan is repaid. 


* * * 


German Scrap 


Steel production plans for 1951 were originally based 
upon the hope that a million tons of scrap would be 
imported from Germany, though firm contracts were held 
for only about half a million tons in the first half of the 
year. By the end of June, in fact, deliveries were 90,000 
tons in arrear under the agreement: for the second half of 
the year, the German offer amounted to only 10,000 tons a_ 
month, compared with the 100,000 tons a month mentioned 
earlier by the Federal Government. New proposals put 
forward by the British representatives in current negotia- 
tions, however, appear to be receiving rather more favour- 
able consideration from the Germans than earlier sugges- 
tions. 


The British case is based upon the belief that German 
collection of scrap is not bringing in the amounts that are 
still to be had—a view partly supported by the report of the 
Economic Commission for Europe committee on scrap sup- 
plies. It is suggested that the first 300,000 tons per month 
should be delivered to the German steel industry, that the 
next 50,000 should be made available for export and that 
any supplies in excess of 350,000 should be shared equally 
between home and export customers. Of the total exports, 
the existing formula, which does not seem to be in dispute, 
would allot the United States and Britain 60 per cent—of 
which Britain up to now has received the larger share. With 
scrap collections at the present rate of some 400,000 tons a 
month, this would leave the Germans 325,000 tons and free 
75,000 tons for export, of which Britain might hope to receive 
perhaps 30,000 tons or more a month. Imports under even 
this sliding scale—and the German contention so far has been 
that no allocation for export should be made until its home 
industry has received 350,000 tons—would offer only meagre 
imports for the British industry in the remainder of this year 
and 1952. But they would represent a considerable improve- 
ment upon the prospect presented by the first German 
offers. 


® * * 


Winter Power 


If this winter is as bad as last, electric power cuts may 
be the most frequent and severe yet. Some shortages of 
domestic coal seem certain, and electricity demand is already 
rising far more steeply than generating capacity. There 
is some danger, indeed, that the British Electricity Authority 
may not be able to commission as much generating plant 
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this year as it did last year, though it planned to bring in 
more. Shortages of non-ferrous metals and special materials 
have been quoted as the reasons for delays in delivering some 
generating equipment: on the sites, shortage of structural 
steel has delayed and in one or two cases entirely held up the 
construction of power station buildings. The BEA is experi- 
menting at one site with the installation of “semi-open ” 
boiler plant, on the lines of stations in America described by 
its recent productivity team; this should provide some 
moderate savings in structural materials. 


At a conference last week with the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, representatives of domestic, commercial and indus- 
trial users of electricity agreed to set up regional committees 
to publicise the peak load problem. They will attempt to 
induce other users to share the inconvenience accepted by 
industrialists who agree to “spread” their electricity load. 
Area Electricity Boards are now studying the extension of 
such load-limiting systems, of various types, as exist within 
their localities: and the BEA’s experiments with larger-scale 
load control by central control are continuing. There seems 
no great hope that this system, even if it overcomes the 
BEA’s ingrained caution, could make much difference this 
winter. It would involve the production and installation of 
a considerable amount of equipment at central stations and 
consumers’ premises. Moreover, inducing a consumer to 
accept a limitation upon his “firm” supply of power will 
not be easy: the BEA considers that purely financial incen- 
tives are not likely to be effective, and may seek some 
statutory power to renegotiate contracts on this conditional 
basis (and to protect it from any responsibility arising from 
compulsory reduction of power supplies). Such possible 
statutory provisions are perhaps the cause for rumours that 
“rationing of electricity used in electric fires” might be 
imposed this winter; such a measure would set admini- 
strative—and electrical—technicians some quite remarkable 
conundrums. 


*® * * 


Directors for Steel Companies 


Characteristically, Mr Steven Hardie has not bothered 
to explain—still less to justify—the policy followed by the 
Iron and Steel Corporation last week in opposing the re- 
election of two directors of Thos. Firth and John Brown, 
Ltd., and “ expressing its desire” for the retirement of five 
others. The five directors resigned, as did their chairman, 
Lord Aberconway. A day later, two directors resigned from 
Gjers Mills, Ltd., saying that the Corporation had intimated 
that it wanted only executive directors on the board of this 
company. 

More than one issue may be involved here. The seven 
directors of Firth Brown are also directors of John Brown, 
Ltd., its former parent company and chief customer. It 
might be questioned whether directors of such a company 
should retain their seats on the board of a subsidiary sold to 
new owners: last week, for example, certain nominee direc- 
tors on the board of English Steel Corporation, formerly 
representing its joint owners, left the board. The two cases, 
however, are not strictly comparable ; and any justification of 
Mr Hardie’s action upon this ground is weakened by the fact 
that he apparently asked Lord Aberconway, chairman of both 
companies, to remain at the head of Firth Brown. 


The second question involved, according to certain of the 
resigning directors, is the composition of nationalised steel 
company boards in general. A “proper balance” between 
executive and outside directors, which Mr Hardie mentioned 
in certain disjointed remarks about the Corporation’s action, 
is a formula that few management theorists would like to 
define: in practice it must depend entirely upon the company 
and the personalities involved. In most large industrial 
organisations—including other nationalised industries—there 
is agreement that the general business experience of outside 
directors can be of considerable value within a company. In 
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any case, certain of the directors whose resignation W 
suggested from Firth Brown were executive directors is 
could not be considered as outside the steel industry in an 
sense. There has been no hint whether this Policy J 
to be applied throughout the companies that have te 
nationalised: and it may be said that in view of the personai 
ties involved the selection of these particular companies fo, 
arbitrary action has a special interest of its own, Th, 
suggestion that has been made this week that the directo, 
concerned should not have accepted the Corporation's nae 
“ expression of desire,” and should have stayed, might mei, 
some embarrassment for them or others placed in the san; 
position. But it would place Mr Hardie in the position of 
any other controlling shareholder wishing to impose a suddey 
decision upon a company ; and the procedure might, at ley 
draw an explanation of his conception of the composition 
of the boards of directors of his creative companies, ? 


* * * 


Wages and Transport 


It would perhaps be unfair to describe the claim for 
10 per cent increase in wages jointly presented by the thre: 
railway unions as the first psychological reaction to dividend 
control. Certainly the Commission, with its mounting 
deficits, can hardly have excited the envy that Mr Gaitskel 
claims to find among the trade unionists as a whole in their 
attitude towards dividends. But it is certain, without need 
for question, that the claim has been encouraged, and will be 
almost impossible to resist, by reason of the way in which 
last February’s increase came to be granted—namely, by the 
intervention of Mr Bevan, then Minister of Labour, in 
demanding a settlement on his terms and overriding the 
Railway Executive’s views. The increase now claimed would 
cost practically £20 million a year—which is roughly the 
size of the current deficit on the Commission’s revenue 
account. It is questionable whether the normal process of 
negotiation is worth proceeding with after the experience of 
six months ago. If any proof were needed that the unions can 
order affairs to their own wishes, the failure of the experiment 
to secure the better use of railway manpower is surely con- 
clusive ; the unions have made “ concessions ” on van guards 
and knockers-up, but there has been no sign whatsoever of 
progress towards agreement on lodging turns ; locomotive 


manpower is short, and the best use is not being made of 
what there is. 


These points were not brought out in Tuesday’s debate on 
transport. But the discussion was notable for a presentation 
of Conservative policy on transport by Mr Peter Thorney- 
croft, who urged that the private road haulier should be freed 
from restriction, and that the railways and publicly-owned 
road haulage should be reorganised in regional groups “of 4 
size at which there is some possibility of finding somebody 
big enough to run them.” Mr Thorneycroft would wind up 
the functional executives (which would have no useful pur- 
pose to serve) and give greater scope for competition, flex 
bility and freedom, This is perhaps not a completely detailed 
picture of what would have to be done ; if the Commission 
is to become an effective board of direction, concerned with 
general policy, it will still need some central managemetl 
service to deal with such questions as wages, purchasts, 
capital investment, and charges. 


_ None of this found any place in the Minister’s reply. “I! 
is no use,” said Mr Barnes “ dismissing lightly suggestions of 
this kind made by responsible people when advanced 4 ! 
solution of this problem.” The suggestions he referred © 
were four: a subsidy ; payment for strategic lines ; a cut 
interest payments ; and a drastic curtailment of C transpot 
“ Whatever may be the ultimate decision of Parliament, Mr 
Barnes proceeded “I do not consider that any of these sol 
tions are correct at the moment.” This is too equivocal to 
satisfactory. As for the charges scheme, promised for August 
5th, a further delay has been accepted. The scheme (which 
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is got in any case to include road haulage rates) is to be 
delayed while discussions take place between the Commis- 
sion and coastal shipping, and the chairman of the Com- 
mission has welcomed the opportunity of a little further time 
until the end of the year to “ polish up” the scheme. Polish- 
ing up, however, is unlikely to resolve the basic difficulty— 
how to obtain more traffic by quoting cheaper rates for high- 
value freight, and recouping the loss of revenue by increases 
in low-rate traffic. The latter process implies increases in 
British industrial costs that are not pleasant to contemplate. 


* * * 


Wheat Argument Continued 


A special meeting of the International Wheat Council 
was held in London on Monday and Tuesday of this week 
to discuss the proposed carrying charge. The greater part 
of the time was spent in debating the case for the carrying 
charge which Canada, the United States and Australia want 
to add to the maximum International Wheat Agreement 
price of US $1.80. No settlement was reached ; the problem 
has been referred to the executive where it is hoped some 
agreed compromise will be reached. It never seemed that 
any settlement would be possible. In any case a body of 
some §0 members is less fitted to this kind of thrust and parry 
than the executive committee on which sit the three major 
exportérs and seven im Orting countries—each group with 
equal vétes. The Couhe 1 meeting was important as the 
first occasion when importers and exporters presented their 
arguments to one anothés. he dispute turns on the reading 
of the sentence in arti¢le VI of the agre efit and on the 
meaning of “carrying charge.” Article VI states: — 

The basic minimum and maximum prices, and the equiva- 
lents thereof hereafter referred to, shall exclude such carrying 
charges and marketing costs as may be agreed between the 
buyer and the seller. 

Canada, the United States and Australia argue that the 
charge is a proper one in view of the extra cost of storing 
wheat in the exporting countries when deliveries are made 
steadily during the year ; it was imposed before under the 
Anglo-Canadian agreement and during part of the first year 
of the agreement, and they consider that the exporter has 
the right to impose a carrying charge when necessary. 

The importers oppose the charge on the grounds that 
circumstances have not changed since last year when no 
charge was suggested and that a unilateral attempt to 
impose the carrying charge on importers is against Article 
VI. If there is no agreement between importer and exporter, 
they argue, then there can be no question of adding a carry- 
ing charge. One of the telling points that can be made 
on the importers’ side is to question the interpretation of 
the words, “carrying charge.” The importing countries 
argue that a carrying c can only be levied in respect 
of costs incurred after wh®at has been moved from bulk 
storage; and that the maximum price in the agreement 
should not be altered to céfnpensate for any change in cost 
of harvesting or storing the wheat up to the port bulk store. 
Since the exporters’ case as presented is based on general 
costs of storage inside the producing countries, this is crucial. 
The definition of “carrying charge” in the agreement is 
ambiguous: the importers argue that it is intended to refer 
to some exceptional charge because of delay in shipment or 
of loading, not to normal expenses. 

Canada has already shipped a quantity of old crop wheat 
intended to be sold with the new carrying charge. If no 
seitieement is reached by the executive committee, any such 
shipment could possibly be then as a test case whether or 
fot the 6 cents is to be paid. Such a matter could probably 
be settled under the rule which allows for a challenge of any 
transaction. It was decided at the recent Council meeting 
to record shipments made during negotiations as [WC 
transactions ; if a carrying charge is included that will pre- 
sumably be recorded too. Outside arbitration may even be 
necessary. But the agreement is most unlikely to. break 
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down on this point. Both importers and exporters 

anxious not to put an impossible strain upon it. Fo, ti 
reason, no proposal was put to the vote on Tuesday ba eal 
not to avoid embarrassing either side. The claim comes 
Canada and has been much discussed in the Canadian » 
although comparatively little elsewhere. P 
difficult to settle. 
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* * * 


A Case of Price— 


What is at issue for Britain is something more 
the payment of 6 cents, though this would have meay 
increase of some {2,500,000 in the cost of British impor 
under the agreement in 1950. It is the value of internation 
or bilateral agreements and the whole process of central 
buying. Is the exporter to be able to force CONCEssiogy 
from the importer as soon as he feels in a strong position) 
Canada was not interested in the carrying charge |as, ve 
because at that time it was more dependent on exports under 
the agreement. It will be remembered that the revised mey 
agreement with Argentina also involved a substantial financig 
“adjustment” on the part of this country. The Canadisy 
claim for the 6 cents carrying charge is really made because of 
the difference between the maximum agreement price anj 
world wheat prices during the last year. Indeed, the shadoy 
of Canadian internal politics hangs over it, for the Liber 
Party is afraid of losing farmers’ votes. 

In 1949 the wheat producers were satisfied with the agre. 
ment because it offered guaranteed markets at a time of 
expected surpluses. Although a wheat surplus, at least of 
any magnitude, is unlikely in the coming year, it is by m 
means impossible in the next few years. The question 
arises whether international agreements for the supply of 
given quantities at given prices have any meaning; if th 
supplier considers that the contract price is too low, kk 
will try to secure an increase—carrying charges or retr- 
spective payment or any other device. If it is too high, 
the importer will seek to avoid his contract. This is om 
Cynicism ; it is just simple economics. 


thay 
t an 


* * * 


No Relief for the Motor Industry 


The Austin Motor Company, the largest exporter in 
the British motor industry, opened a new assembly plant lst 
month capable of handling 4,000 cars a week. The company 
has for long been short of assembly space, and needed 
the new facilities offered by a highly instrumented plant 
this kind. It opens barely a year after building work com- 
menced, and, less happily, at a time when the industry) 
output is being restricted not only by shortages of sheet 
steel, but also by shortages of other materials such as 7210, 
for which no relief is in sight. In the first six months 0 
the year, the industry’s output reached only 244,509 25 
seven per cent less than in the same period of 1950. Tl 
allocation of sheet steel for the third, and probably also fx 
the fourth quarter of this year is unlikely to be any high 
than in the two preceding quarters. Should the total supp! 
of steel-making materials increase, the new steel mills wi 
ensure more sheet steel and the motor industry’s case for 
larger allocation is a strong one. But it is by no meas 
certain that extra raw materials will be found. 

Out of the present allocation, steel has to be found to me 
the defence orders that have so far been placed with 
industry, for although the individual manufacturer receiv 
a special steel allocation for defence production, the industt] 
as a whole does not. The orders placed are not large, © 
by now they amount to several thousands of vebicis 
Since the great majority of these orders goes to the mani 
facturers of commercial vehicles, production of passetg* 
cars may remain unaffected, but this is by no means certam 

The latest of the defence orders was announced this we 
by Rootes Ltd., for “several thousand” three-ton arty 
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THE ECO 


‘orries. With minor adaptations, the design is one already 
developed by the Rootes subsidiary, Commer Cars Ltd., for 
vse abroad in rough country. This is classed as a “ general 
ervice” vehicle to- distinguish it from the “combat 

vehicles that are designed to operate near the front lines. 
Standardisation of vehicle design has been popular with the 
Army, which knows the number of man-hours now devoted 
e storekeeping, but unpopular in the industry, where there 
. q strong disinclination to manufacture to another com- 
pany’s design. All the combat vehicles have the same 
vandardised engine, and a fair degree of standardisation on 
the chassis has been achieved by giving the entire order for 
each type to one manufacturer. Rootes, for example, are build- 
‘ng ali the one-ton combat vehicles. But the industry appears 
«o have carried the day in the design of the general service 
vehicles. The orders are too large to give to one company 


only. and at least two others besides Rootes are expected to 


pyild 3-tonners, each to its own design of engine and chassis. 
The fighting in Korea is believed to have convinced many 
members of the United States Army of the need for vehicle 
sandardisation in a highly mechanised army. The War Office 
mav soon regret that it did not take a firmer line while there 
was still the opportunity to do so. 


e * * 
Motor Exports 


The fall in car production during the first half of the 
year has had its effect on export deliveries. By the end of 
June the industry had exported 185,923 cars; 9,753 fewer 
than in the six months ending December 31st and 17,703 
fewer than in the first six months of 1950. Shipping diffi- 
culties have also had their effect on exports, for when cars 
have to be specially modified to comply with local traffic 
regulations, they cannot easily be switched from one market 
to another. Deliveries to Australia, the industry’s best 
market, have been the worst affected by lack of shipping. 
In the first half of the year, only 23,177 cars went to Australia 
compared with 46,701 in the same period last year, although 
the orders are there. Standard and Austin began to charter 
ther own ships to Australia this spring more to prevent 
an accumulation of cars in their warehouses and on the docks 
than in the hope of speeding delivery, but the experiment 
has proved so successful that Austin, for one, is considering 
further chartering. 

In most of the industry’s markets, demand is still in excess 
of the number of cars that can be supplied. One excep- 
tion is Canada, where exports in the first half of this 
year were Only 24,741 compared with 38,670 in the same 
period of 1950, This fall may be no more than a normal 
reaction to the very high rate of Canadian shipments in 
1950, but some members of the industry are be;sinning to ask 
whether this year’s figures do not, after all, suggest that the 
Canadian market is satiated. The credit restrictions, in par- 
ticular, appear to be checking car sales, for few customers 
ae prepared to make a down payment of as much as §0 per 
cent of the purchase price. A more consoling fact is the 
steady rise in shipments to the United States, 11,488 this 
year compared with 6,00§ in the first six months last year. 


* * * 


Curbing Inflation in Australia 


The Australian Government seems at last to have 
awakened to the inflationary dangers that threaten the 
“onomy of the country. This week the Prime Minister, 
Mt Menzies, has proposed a number of positive anti- 
inflationary measures—and has tried to persuade a special 
Conference of state Premiers and representatives of sectional 
interests to agree to them. ‘The first of these measures is 
Raps pruning of the public works programme, to ease 
demand on labour and materials and to enable available 
‘upplies to be channelled into primary production—notably 
*' Coal, power, basic materials and food. Mr Menzies also 
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wants a corresponding check on private investment, new 
powers of physical allocation that would divert scarce 
materials to essential instead of luxury industries, and closer 
control over new capital issues. His other proposals include 
a general tightening of bank credit and special experiments 
in the field of selective credit control, aimed more particu- 
larly against hire-purchase credit. Heavier taxation will 
be introduced in the next budget. The question of revaluing 
the Australian pound has also been under consideration, but 
on this subject Mr Menziés said that “the best and most 
responsible economic advice is against any alteration in the 
exchange rate—on purely economic grounds.” 

All these measures still lie in the realm of good intentions 
and no steps have yet been taken to put them into operation. 
The immediate response to Mr Menzies’ statement suggests 
that considerable resistance to any such disinflationary pro- 
gramme must be expected from many quarters, including the 
state governments. Meanwhile the cost of living in Australia 
is still spiralling upwards, despite attempts by various states, 
notably New South Wales, to launch new price control 
measures. 


* * * 


Speculation in Australian Pounds 


Despite the increasing tempo of inflation in Australia, 
the Dominion’s balance of payments remains in roaring sur- 
plus. Mr Menzies’ statement this week has therefore so far 
done little to damp down rumours of a possible revaluation 
of the Australian pound in terms of sterling. These rumours 
have been accompanied by a considerable volume of covered 
“bull” speculation by commercial interests both within and 
outside Australia. Payments to Australia have been acceler- 
ated, while payments from Australia have been postponed 
to the last possible moment. 

This week the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, acting 
in concert with the trading banks, has taken steps to remedy 
at least one of these undesirable types of pseudo-commercial 
speculative operations, namely the postponement of com- 
mercial remittances from Australia. In future the Australian 
banks will not issue acceptance credits with provisions for 
drawing in excess of sixty days’ sight. Moreover, the negotia- 
tion in London of drafts payable at the rate of exchange 
current on the day of payment in Australia will be restricted 
to drafts drawn at sight ; these drafts must now be presented 
within 45 days if the draft is sent by air or 1§ days if sent 
by sea mail. These restrictions on the length of time during 
which Australian importers can lean on the banking system 
and hope for revaluation should do no more than compe! 
adherence to normal commercial procedures. 


* * x 


Changes in EPU Quotas 


At its recent session in Paris, the managing board of 
the European Payments Union decided to increase the 
quotas of Germany and the Netherlands. Western 
Germany’s quota is being raised from $320 million to $500 
million, and the Dutch quota from $330 million to $355 
million. These changes reflect the special difficulties that 
both countries have encountered over the past year. They 
also restore a more normal relation between the quot 
extended to Germany and those of other members of 
EPU. They rectify, for example, the absurdity that Ger- 
many, because of the limited volume of its trade in the 
base year of 1949, had a smaller quota than the Nether- 
lands. The increase in the German quota does not mean 
that Germany will necessarily be taking more credit from 
EPU. On the contrary the trend is now in the opposite 
direction, for Germany is paying back its debit balance and 
is also rapidly recovering the gold that it previously lost to 
the Union. 


The Dutch representatives asked for a somewhat larger 
increase in their quota than they in fact secured. The 
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Netherlands has been a persistent debtor with EPU ever 
since the Union was set up, and there was some discus- 
sion at the Paris meeting whether it should not be 
granted special help outside its quota—on the lines of the 
credit extended to Germany last year. -The extension of such 
a special credit, however, would have involved greater intru- 
sion by OEEC into the domestic policy of the Netherlands 
than the Dutch Government would have found palatable. 
The decision has therefore been taken to permit a slight 
increase in the Netherlands’ quota (which should help it to 
tide over its affairs for a short period), and to discuss the 
broader problems of Dutch relations with EPU at the next 
meeting of the managing board in September. Those 
problems: are very largely the result of the persistent and 
abnormal deficit that the Netherlands is running with its 
Benelux partner, Belgium. 


* * * 


More American Cotton 


The estimate of United States cotton crop acreage for 
the current season, recently published, gives the area on 
July 9th as 29,510,000 acres. This is an increase of nearly 
60 per cent over last year’s acreage planted of 18,613,000 and 
is the largest acreage estimated since well before the war. No 
official estimate of the crop will be made until August 8th, 
but given an average yield of the last three years of 288 Ib. 
per acre this acreage is likely to give an output of over 
17 million bales. The weather so far has been favourable 
and the boll weevil has been kept down; there is a good 
prospect of a large crop. The carry-over stock at the end of 
July was some 2,000,000 bales. The quota of cotton for 
export by the United States for the four months August to 
November had already been fixed at 2,500,000 bales, but 
following the acreage estimate the United States Government 
has raised it by 1,000,000 bales to 3,500,000 bales. The 
British share of the original export quota was to have 
been 307,000 bales; but this has been increased to 
419,000 bales. France has a quota of 458,000 bales, 
Western Germany 419,000 bales and India 250,000. 
Increased crops from Commonwealth countries are also 
expected, while the area under cultivation in Egypt in the 
coming season is almost as large as in 1950. 


Raw cotten supplies should therefore be adequate in the 
coming year. As a result of the satisfactory reports from the 
United States the market in Manchester has been slack. 
Although the Lancashire holiday season is now in swing and 
the volume of business would be expected to shrink, buyers 
have been noticeably cautious. The British share of American 
raw cotton in the four-months August to November is greater 
than British imports of American cotton in the whole of 
1950. The assurance of good supplies of raw cotton should 
lighten the task of the cotton industry, in particular, in 
expanding its exports ; wool and rayon supplies are likely 
to be less plentiful. Spinners and manufacturers are now 
adjusting themselves to lower prices of their raw 
material. The advantage of having good supplies of American 
cotton instead of having to mix four or five different growths 
of American-type cotton will be felt in the carding-room. 
But the effect of this on manufactured costs may be to some 
extent counteracted by the wage claims outstanding both in 
spinning and weaving. 


* * * 


Bank of England Statistics 


The only new statistics in the Bank of England’s report 
for the year ended February 28, 1951, again tell the story 
of the widening use of transferable sterling. In 1950, the 
use made of “ automatic” facilities within the transferable 
account area was virtually unchanged at £143 million. The 
use of special “ administrative ” facilities for sterling trans- 
fers, however, expanded by £30 million, to £155 million. 
Within these totals OREC countries transferred {78 million 
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between themselves (against £48 million in 1949) - sien 
tancously they received £99 mullion gross and / 40 mill 
net of sterling from countries outside Europe and OUtside 
the sterling area. Apart from its presentation of th 

figures, the Bank’s report is again merely a usefy| week 
reference, containing information already obtainable els 
where ; some of this information, however, and especially 
that about operations that affected the total size of rs 
floating debt, is more fully documented than before 


The Bank’s statisticians have also extended their previo, 
survey of United Kingdom overseas investments to cove 
the year 1949. In a separate pamphlet published last wes} 
they estimate that devaluation increased the nominal sterliay 
value of British overseas investments by £84 million, Bur 
since £14 million of these investments were either repaid o, 
sold during the year—in return, incidentally, for cas 
receipts of £8,000,000—the nominal value of British ove. 
seas investments rose by only £70 million, to {20 
million ; this compares with a nominal value of [3 54; 
million at the end of 1938. These nominal figures. hoy. 
ever, have little real significance, and the most effectiy: 
comparison made in the pamphlet is that between interey 
and dividend receipts of £116 million in both 1948 and 
1949 and interest and dividend receipts of £155 million jg 
1938. The receipts in 1949 included just over {1 
million from the Commonwealth, just under {10 million 
from the United States and about £7,200,000 from Persia, 
Approximately £18 million was received from oil inyes- 
ments, {8,300,000 from gold mines and {15.5 million from 
other mines. 

. * * 


Iron Ore Fleet 


For some months discussions have been going m 
between the steel industry and shipping companies concern 
ing the provision of special ships for the carriage of iron or 
to Britain. Formation of Ore Carriers, Ltd, a joint enter 
prise of the Houlder shipping group and the British [ron 
and Steel Corporation, is the first result of these discussions: 
its purpose is to build and operate a fleet of ore carriers 0 
carry ore to British ports, in particular to Port Talbot. 


The creation of a special fleet of ore carriers for the steel 
industry has been discussed on several occasions since the 
war. The present venture, on the board of which Sir Joha 
Green, the deputy chairman of the nationalised Iron and 
Steel Corporation, Mr D. H. Kyle of BISC(OR), and three 
other steel representatives will sit with four from th 
Houlder group, of course pre-dates the recent agreement ior 
joint control of raw material supplies for steel: but it 
one in which Mr Hardie and the Corporation have recenily 
taken a particular interest. The capital is {2,000,000 in {! 
ordinary shares, 51 per cent being provided by the Houlder 
group and 49 per cent by the iron and steel industry. Th: 
steel industry’s share will be held through BISC(OR), wluch 
is a non-profit-making subsidiary of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation ; the proportion of this capital that may 
be provided by nationalised steel companies has not beet 
stated. Nor is it known whether this joint venture my 
be followed by other similar arrangements with shippis 
companies: the Houlder group, it may be noted, % 
a long trade connection with South Wales in particulit 
Contracts are being signed by Ore Carriers, Ltd, with 
Wm. H. Gray, Ltd, of West Hartlepool, for the comstt 
tion of six motor vessels particularly designed for the “i 
riage and rapid handling of iron ore, the first four being at 
8,600 tons deadweight: all are expected to be in operatioa 
by mid-1953. 


* * + 
Barcelona Traction 


The directors of Barcelona Traction’s subsidiary 
panies in Spain have announced in certain Spanish o¥* 
papers that they propose to issue néw shares of thes 
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Drawn by a. BR. THOMSON, R.A. 


A.B. in a paper boat 


It takes more than the boy with the bicycle to deliver the morn- 


‘he ing newspapers which rustle so regularly through your letter- 
hn box. Well back in the chain of production you would find Olaf 
nd Larsen*—that is, if you knew where to look for him. A likely place 
ie would be Bowaters’ private docks at Ridham, serving their paper 
the mills at Kemsley and Sittingbourne in Kent. 

ior Larsen is an Able Seaman, a foremast hand in one of the 
8 thips which, from May to December, converge on England with 
Luly decks stacked high with logs of spruce which is paper in the raw. 
‘ There are many such ships chartered by Bowaters, for each 


separate paper-making machine needs the trunks of 10,000 trees 








‘he "his? 

h to keep it going for one week. 

sa _ Some of the widest paper-making machines in the world are 

nav in operation at Kemsley, turning out their eight miles of news- 

een pnt every half hour, all round the clock, but even that rare sight 

ny fails to tempt Larsen down the gangway. “For the engineers, 

ving yes” he explains politely. ‘But me, I am a sailor.” The real 

has reason is he dare not spare the time; he is working for his Second 

er Mate’s ‘ Ticket’, If you told him he was already doing quite a 

™ job helping to ensure the constant flow of raw material for the 

oe free press of the world he would modestly take your word for it! 

ol 

Je The whole wealth of Bowaters 

n craftsmanship, experience and 
research in the art of making 
paper—the ‘know-how’ in 
short—is freely at your service. 

THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
om “MATBRITAIN ° CANADA * AUSTRALIA + SOUTH AFRICA - U.S.A * NORWAY * SWEDEN 
A "Fititious name for a real character, 
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Pure Navy Cut 
of Pre-War quality 





2 OZ. AIR-TIGHT TIN 9/- 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 
Also ready rubbed 
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(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTORS 











it will pay you 
to look into this! 
















Yes, ic will literally pay 
you to examine the 
advantages of TAN-SAD 
Seating from these angles: 


@ Durability. TAN-SAD chairs are 
soundly constructed to give long 
service. 


@ Comfort. They are scientifically 
designed to promote the health and 
well-being of your office Staff. 


eEfficiency. By thus helping to 
minimise fatigue, TAN-SAD chairs 
promote efficiency and reduce 
absenteeism. 





Many leading commercial and industrial organisations have proved by results that 
it pays to install TAN-SAD. May we help with your seating problems. 





THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LIMITED 
AVERY HOUSE * CLERKENWELL GREEN * E.C.! * TEL: CLERKENWELL 3/92/3 
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companies and that the new shares must be applied for 
within thirty days, after which the present outstanding shares 
will become valueless. The directors of these subsidiaries 
were appointed following the declaration of bankruptcy of 
Barcelona Traction by a Spanish court. The National Trust 
Company of Toronto, the trustee company for Barcelona 
Traction bondholders, has pointed out that the shares in 
question are held by it in Canada as security for Barcelona 
Traction sterling bonds and that it has protested to the 
persons in Spain “purporting to act as directors” refusing 
to recognise the validity of the proposed exchange of shares. 
The planned issue of the new shares may be read as evidence 
that the bankruptcy proceedings in Spain are being carried 
a stage further, involving the ultimate sale of the assets in 
that country. 


The Barcelona Traction Company itself, in drawing atten- 
tion to the latest development, again urgently calls for the 
publication of the report made upon the affairs of the Com- 
pany by the British and Canadian accountants. A British 
Foreign Office spokesman, referring to recent discussion of 
the affairs of the Company based on an unpublished report 
of Canadian and British accountants on the affair, has pointed 
out that publication is, in fact, the subject of discussions 
between the Governments concerned and must, in any case, 
include the report furnished by the Spanish accountants 
together with the documents upon which both reports were 
based. These steps are welcome and they should be 
expedited, for it is high time that this affair was brought 
to a clear conclusion. 


& * * 


Base Metal Prices 


The declines in Continental prices of lead and zinc 
about ten days or a fortnight ago have not continued. Lead 
has recovered from {190 to about {205 a ton ; zinc is now 
selling at about £290. These prices compare with {215 for 
lead in the middle of June, and £320 for zinc. Copper has 
not weakened during this period and still sells at the equiva- 
lent of £380 per ton. British official prices of these metals 
at the present time are £180 per ton for lead, {190 per ton 
for zinc and £234 per ton for electrolytic copper. The slump 
that was feared in base metal free prices has not occurred, 
but the market on the Continent is still quiet. Some Indian 
dealers have been offering lead at very low prices, but it 
cannot be shipped out of India. The statistical position of 
all three metals is strong at the present time and if weakness 
arises it is because demand 1s artificially restrained by 
Government buying. The British Ministry of Materials is 
to buy no more copper at market prices on the Continent, 
although purchases of lead and probably of zinc are 
continuing. 

The difference between the American controlled price of 
lead and the world “ free” market price (17 cents per lb. as 
opposed to 25 cents or more) has resulted in a scarcity of 
lead in the United States. American imports of lead in the 
first half of 1951 are much below the 1950 rate. Because 
of the difficulty in obtaining lead at the official price the 
American Government is expected to become the sole 
importer, as of tin. But lead is still scarce whereas tin is 
plentiful ; the tactics of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in forcing down world prices of tin are inapplicable 
to lead. This week the RFC lowered the American price of 
tin to 103 cents per lb. American lead importers favour 
raising the controlled price as Britain did at the beginning of 
July. The British Government would prefer to have uniform 
international prices set by the International Materials Con- 
ference, but the American trade is firmly opposed to this ; 
the surest and most satisfactory way to get a uniform world 
price is to have free world markets. Meanwhile not only 
are there wide differences between free market and official 
prices, but in the United States itself there is one price, 
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243 cents, for copper mined in the United Star 
another, 27} cents, for imported copper from Chile 
the proposal made by the Office of Price Stabilisa 
approved, for other foreign imported copper. 


©S, and 
and, i 
tion iy 


Shorter Notes 


From the beginning of this month the Ministry of Sy 
has set maximum prices for the main specifications of allo 
steel scrap, including for the first time the more importan; 
types of stainless steel. These prices, which in certain cases 
will allow an increase on existing levels, follow upon the 
recent increases in the prices of alloy metals, and are designed 
to encourage the complete segregation of alloy steel in scrap 


collections. 
* 


The Minister of Supply this week appointed members to 
the Iron and Steel Consumers’ Council that he undertook to 
set up under the Iron and Steel Act, 1949. Sir William 
Palmer, who is chairman of the British Rayon Federation, 
principal industrial adviser to the Board of Trade, and chair. 
man of the Oil Consumers’ Council, will be the independent 
chairman of the Council, which includes representatives of 
industry, of the TUC, of iron and steel stockholders and 
scrap merchants, and of the nationalised industries. 


* 


The £50 million increase in the fiduciary issue made on 
June roth last has not proved sufficient to tide the note 
issue over the bank holiday period. As from July 31st, there- 
fore, the fiduciary issue has been raised by another {25 
million to £1,425 million. This extension has been author- 
ised for not more than one month. After allowing for this 
£25 million increase, the note reserve in the banking depart- 
ment stood at £31 million on Wednesday last. 


* 


The arrangements for the import of tungsten and concen- 
trates by the Ministry of Materials have now been announced. 
It is proposed to form a company for the purpose, whose 
management will include representatives of three of the 
leading firms in the trade: Derby and Company, Meta 
Traders, and H. A. Watson and Company. Consumers 
are to be asked to state their requirements. The price of 
standard concentrates is to be 535s. a long ton unit. The 
price is a little above the present market price of 530s. 
The intention is to keep this fixed for the first quarter of 
operation and then to review it. 


* 


The Board of Trade has established the nucleus of an 
organisation which would, in the event of an emergency, 
become responsible for the control of factory and storage 
space. This would prevent the confusion that can so easily 
arise when government departments are competing for factory 
space and it seems probable that one of the organisations 
first objects will be to carry out a country-wide survey of 
factory and storage premises. Government departments wil 
in any case need its help in finding adequate storage room 
during the present rearmament programme. 


* 


One of the unnamed fighters said by the Prime Minister 
in February to have been ordered for the RAF has now 
been identified as the Hawker 1067 which made its first 
flight last week. This week, in the Commons, the Att 
Minister described it as the fastest fighter in the world 
surpassing the American Sabre and Russian MIG. Like th 
Supermarine Swift, which is also going into producto 
the 1067 is an interceptor fighter developed from a notable 
series of prototypes. It is powered by a Rolls-Royce Av® 
engine ; the engine of the Swift has not been announce 
Allowing a year to prepare the production lines, deliver 
of these fighters could be expected to start late next yo 
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Company Notes 


thomas De La Rue.—In the financial year 
» April 1, 1950, de la Rue’s plastics division 
aowed a loss ; in the latest year the sale of 
jaminated plastic products has more than 
doubled and the division has made “a con- 
siderable contribution” to pues trading 
profits which have advanced from £644,969 
F (761,463. Satisfactory progress is also 
caimed for the company $ other manufac- 
wring divisions. Owing to this general im- 
provement in trading results from the manu- 
facturing side of the business the directors 
have decided to “ postpone indefinitely con- 
sideration of the question of fresh capital. 
After maintaining the ordinary dividend at 
<Q per cent, the release of £222,463 from a 
taxation provision has enabled the company 


Years ended 
Aprill, Mar. 31, 


ri ve 

eolidat: Earnings -—— 

er ore Hilt MEET 644,969 761,463 
Total MOONE... .savoosnccenbes 686,041 793,883 
Depreciation ....+seeeeereeeees 170,876 162,149 
Taxation zp Rape 143,541 420,648 
Growp ear for ordinary stock 128,339 154,029 
Ordinary dividends rseceds 127,325 123,274 
Ordinary dividends (per cent.).. 50 
Added to group general reserves 
"and carry forward abyss 1,014 276,208 

Cons. Balance Sheet Analysts -— 

~ Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 2,329,684 2,233,433 
Net current assetS.........5- 699,508 1,146,045 
Ginehh. os vcdseoccvens sewewae 1,646,762 1,467,122 
Cond .ice ocevsantdesecsanawene 77,951 124,713 
Reserves vias tne Make 2,151,509 2,539,314 
Ordinary capital......-..eeeee 463,000 463,000 


fs. ordinary fe aa 33s. 1}d. yields £7 lls. per cent. 
to put £250,000, against £50,000, to general 
reserve 

The fall in the book value of stocks from 
{1,646,762 to £1,467,122 is somewhat excep- 
uonal in a year of rising prices, but this 
factor may well be reflected in the substantial 
nse in debtors from £739,044 to £1,337,202. 
There still appears to be some stringency 


| in liquid resources, even after the rise in 


cash balances from £77,951 to £124,713 and 
the reduction in bank loans from £565,000 to 
£520,000. Since the end of the financial 
year, the mortgage debenture stock, which 
then amounted to £206,119, has been repaid. 
A further growth in the manufacture, sale 
and export of laminated plastic products is 
anticipated this year, and now that the plas- 
tcs division is making profits the future can 
be faced with a greater degree of confidence. 
Unfortunately the limitation of dividends 
ensures that equity shareholders will not 
receive their due share in whatever measure 
of recovery the company may secure. 


x 


General Electric.—The announcement 
thai G.E.C.’s ordinary dividend was to be 
increased from 17} to 224 per cent coincided 
with the Chancellor’s statement on the limi- 
ton of dividends. Satisfaction with the 
year's trading results will be tempered by the 
feaisation that if the Government has its 

Years to March 3l, 


1950 1951 
Lonsoiidaled Farnings :—~ £ £ 
Toole POOR. . concider gesase 6,021,980 7,424,716 
_ ROOM: « 6's kee egiane baka 6,392,279 7,979,793 
epeciation ..... en "435 1,038,724 


iakation 


2,730,690 3,640,848 


croup carnines for ordinary stock 1,098,752 564,467 
Ordinary dividends ..........4 404,093 495,933 
asad dividends (per cent.).. 1%} 224 
sae te group general reserve 
P 4nd carry forward. .....sés0. 903,399 471,768 
7 Balan € Sheet Analysis :— 
xa assets, less depreciation .. 9,255,050 10,234,710 
Net current “assets.........04.. 24,421,137 25,241,616 
BOM... +5chsen tense EOE 25,449,904 25,247,010 
Gh .--+- ons sent talent 4,102,870 4,676,590 
read atstteenerewens 17,300,991 19,043,820 
Seman ies PR 4,198,372 4,198,372 
S IMATY Stock at 90s, yields £5 per cent. on 22 cent. 
dividend, ” 7“ 


t dividend of no more than 20 per cent 
a expected in the next three years. 
xreased demand for the company’s pro- 
. both at home and abroad is partly 
a for the advance in group trading 
Js from —£6,021,980 to £7,424,716. 
~“elages of materials and labour, however, 


were beginning to have some effect towards 
the end of the financial year. The inflation 
of prices, which will have contributed to 
earnings through automatic profits on stocks, 
has brought further problems and in common 
with many other industrial firms G.E.C. 
have taken some steps to combat them by 
appropriating £750,000, against £140,000, to 
a plant replacement reserve and £481,372, 
against £175,302, to a reserve “ against 
future stock depreciation.” 

Reserve appropriations were clearly neces- 
sary after the expenditure of some £2,000,000 
on capital account. Despite this expenditure 
and the expansion of turnover the company’s 
liquid position has not been impaired, and 
in fact cash balances have risen from 
£4,102,870 to £4,676,590. Stocks of finished 
goods have fallen but the value of work in 
progress has increased so that the book value 
of stocks has only fallen by some £200,000 
to £25,247,010. The company should con- 
tinue to earn very satisfactory profits this 
year, within the limits set to production by 
labour and material supplies. The one cloud 
overhanging equity shareholders is the 
threat of controlled dividends, 


* 


Willlam Cory.—The improvement in 
group trading profits from £1,675,295 to 
£1,809,750 is due almost entirely to the in- 
creased participation of the Mann George 
group of companies in the export of coal 
from South Africa, where exports achieved 
peak figures both in volume and price. At 
home, the total tonnage of coal, including 
imported coal, distributed was 5 per cent 
greater than in the previous year, but the 
percentage of coal carried in the company’s 
coasters was smaller, owing to delays in 
loading through strikes and stoppages due to 
crew shortages. Unfortunately, since the end 
of the financial year, the action of the Persian 
government has meant the end of oil ship- 


Years to March 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :— £ £ 

Trading profit... ......cseccees 1,675,295 1,809,750 
SN cccine vs we euceke ah 2,043,868 2,146,539 
ee a rr er 386,343 215,539 
RE. és c ods caciuegtes<weee 859,299 1,015,763 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 628,486 636,002 
Ordinary dividends ............ 313,510 340,230 
Ordinary dividends (per cent. .. 20 223 
Added to group revenue reserves 

and carry forward........... 351,414 307,144 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :-— 


Fixed assets, less depreciation 2,483,056 2,385,449 


Net current assets............. 10,828,024 11,552,177 
RE a6 bs vcks she ncenavacns 8,211,924 10,297,554 
CN. ccuanckevslucurseesadhe 3,192,694 4,037,960 
NGG ods ebencaneen meee 9,809,193 10,338,234 


Ordinary capital.............+. 
£1 ordinary stock at 93s. 10}d. yields £4 16s. per cent on 
224 per cent. dividend, 


ments from Abadan, which provides a very 
substantial part of the company’s business 
in oil supplies for marine and other purposes. 
Secondly, an unexpected shortage of rail 
transport in South Africa since May has re- 
duced coal deliveries to the ports to a mere 
trickle. 

The expansion of trade and higher prices, 
particularly in the oil section, have led to a 
substantial increase in current assets and 
liabilities ; debtors, for example, have risen 
from £8,211,924 to £10,297,554. At the same 
time, the transfer of £506,040 to revenue 
reserves has contributed to the rise in cash 
from £3,192,694 to £4,037,960. A large part 
of this increase, however, will be needed to 
finance further capital developments; out- 
standing capital commitments are estimated 
at £909,817. The company’s tug and barge 
building programme is nearly completed ; 
and given an improvement in Persia and 
South Africa the company should continue 
to make steady progress. The raising of the 
ordinary dividend augured well for the 
future, but dividend control would peg the 
return on equity capital to 21} per cent. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 














y = | Net | C i? 
British Funds Price, | Price, | Yield, | | 
and July 25,| Aug.1,| Aug. 1, | Pe id 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1951 | 1951 1951 ~ 
(7) | Hy 
} i¢ s. d, } £ s. d 
War Bonds 25%...) 1014, | 1014, / ... 610 Oe 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 (012 9:';115 23 
War Bonds 24%...) 1014 | 1013 | .. =([0 6 lle 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 017 2/23 6 oJ 
Exchequer Stk. 24%} 1014 | 1018 (016 3/117 3 
Feb. 15, 1955 pia 
War Bonds 24%...| 1018 | 101° 0 13 10/117 le 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 018 8|2 2 01 
Funding 23%...... 101§ 101# pes 11 4 
June 15, 1952-57 132);2 9 8 
Nat. Defence 3%...) 1024 | 1023 [016 7/3 5 2 
July 15, 1954-58 } }2 411);213 41 
War Loan 3%..... 102% | 103 (019 2)}2 9 Se 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 1 5 01,214 3i 
Savings Bonds 3%.; 97° | 974°|2 5 61314 3e 
_ Aug. 15, 1955-65 111510}3 4 9! 
Funding 24%...... 7 6| 9% [2 O11] 3 6 Se 
April 15, 1956-61 1113 7/2318 & 
Funding 3%.......| 93% | 9 (210 114 1 O« 
April 15, 1959-69 '2 0 31310 7! 
Funding 3%....... 94° 944120 6,310 Oe 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 ilig9 713 9 IJ 
Funding 4%.......) 103% | 1034 | 115 3/313 lle 
May 1, 1960-90 20 0;3127 9! 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 919° 924° 210 714 0 le 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 i323 1 4)/31 0} 
Savings Bonds 2$%| 908 9H 23 81'3 & Se 
May 1, 1964-67 | i323 0 7433 6 41 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 1034 | 1033} 116 6} 313 3s 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3%.| %&93* 893° | 2 8 9} 319 Ce 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | }2 2 4/312 9! 
Consols 4% ....... 78° 97% (2 211/14 1 9 
(after Feb. 1, 1957}; i 
Conversion 4% --.| 68%) 886 12 19)4 0 If 
(after Apr. 1, 1961) | 
Treasury Stk. 26%.| 65) | 65§ 20 3;317 2 
{after Apr. 1, 1975) | 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 178 | 77% | 2 O11} 318 5, 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) | | 
Treasury Stk. 34%.| 954 | 956 | 2 1 6/316 le 
June 15, 1977-80 | |2 1 3/3135 81 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 848 84 (32 411/317 €¢ 
Oct. 1986-96 | 13 32 9|3185 6i 
War Loan 34%..... 87% | 87412 2 4/'4 1 Of 
(after Dec. 1, 1952) | | 
Consols 2}% ...... 6 | 68 (|2 0 0/316 3 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd..| it } 914 |2 5 1/3516 2¢ 
April 1, 1968-73 | i323 2 &8)313 4/7 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 90 | 904/232 3 1|}314 3¢ 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | 132 111);313 1 
Brit. Elect.34% Gtd. 969 | 964 [23 0 9/315 3e 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 } i3 0 &8)3 1411] 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 83% | 832 |2 8 11/4 0 2 
July 1, 1978-88 i323 4 7;),3 16 l/ 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 914 | Me |2 5 2/316 3¢ 
April 1, 1968-73 | i132 2 Si313 5) 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%...) 63 83% (2 4 6)317 2e 
May 1, 1990-95 23 6,316 3 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34% 97% | 98 119 5/313 2e 
Sep. 10, 1969-71 119 3); 31211] 
Brit. Iron & Steel | j 
PR SR *| 949° 2 19/316 le 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 | ! 21 6:!'31511! 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. 
(mn) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 
Qs. 6d. in £. (s) Assumed average life 13 years 7 months. 

* Ex dividend. 





“Div. Z Av. sity : ae: =F ] ah ris ; 
Paid | Div. Yield 
| Price, | Pr 
12 | 2 Ordinary , + | on Last 
Mths. | Years} Steeks, [JU 25, Ang. 1h) “Year's 
Div 


to | to | 
26/7/51\26/7/S1) Gets 


: 











% ] i s. d 

60 | <2 \Anglo-Am.10/-.| TH | BI | 313 10 
30 30 ‘Anglo-Iran {1..| 5 | 5 | 814 3 
20 | 17% \Assoc. Elec. £1. 92/6 | 85/- |414 1 
21% 25 \Assoc.P.Cem.{1,105/- (101/33 |6 8 & 
35 | 30$ /Austin 5/- ..... | 33/9 | 30/78) 514 3 
25¢ | 45} |Bass fl ....... 150/- |145/7} 6 9 6 
40 | 20 (Boots 5/-......| 6 4/- |4 3 4 
10 9 ‘Br. Celanese 10/-/ 33/6 | 28/1 | 311 2 
20 20 (Br. Oxygen {1 98/- | 92/6 46 6 
124 | 12} (Coats {1....... /1t | 59/4414 4 «0 
114 | 9% ‘Courtaulds £1. 51/3 | 45/74 | 418 5 
224 | 214 {Distillers 4/-...| 23/- | 20/9 (4 6 9 
174 | 164 ‘Dunlop {1..... 65/- | 60/- |516 8 
124 | ll} (Ford /1....... | 58/9 | 55/78 | 4 9 9 
224 | 20 Gen. Elect. {1../ 91/6 | 90/- | 5 0 0 
32 | 30} (Guinness f1..../150/- (140/- (411 5 
324 | 8} m\/Hawker Sid. 5/-| 37/74 | 34/145 17 2k 
12 | li |Imp. Chem. {1.| 51/3 | 48/6 | 419 0 
32 | 32 (Imp. Tobacco {1 97/6 |100/- 6 & 0 
12 | 11} (Lancs. Cotton {1) 48/9 | 45/- Sil 1 
134 | 11} \Lever {1 ...... | §1/10}} 50/74 5 6 8 
15 | 15 (Lon, Brick {1..| 58/9 | 57/6 |5 4 4 
75 | 65} Marks&Sp.A5/-| 93/9 | 87/6 |4 5 9 
16 | 14 P. &O. Def. £1.| 62/6 | 61/- |5 401 
25 25 |P. Johnson 10/-.| 41/6* | 43/-" | 4 15 3 
12}t| 18-6 “Shell” Stk. 2. 94/44 | 85/- (512 1 
25 25 |Tube Invst. £1 68 6 6418 
20 | 17) \T'& Newall {1.| 97/6 | 90/- 4 8 
10 | 9 Union Castle £1) 37/- | 35/- | 514 3 
50 | 33) \U.SuaBetong{]| 64/44 | 59/44 16 16 10 
12 = Vickers {1..... 52/- | 8/3 5 8 1 
42} | 38} Woolworth 5/- .| 47/- | 43/6 1/417 & 


(kh) Yield 20% after capital bonus. (&) Yield basis 10%. 
im) Allowing for capital bonus. 
*Ex dividend. t Free of tax. 
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THE ECONOMIST, Augus: 4 jy. 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 28, 1951, total ordinary revenue 
was {84,078,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
{58,702,000 and issues to sinking funds nil. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of £3,918,000, the surplus 
accrued since April 1, 1951, is £55,862,000 compared with a 
surplus of £75,475,000 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 














Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
_ (f thousand) 
Esti- : Tapt | 
See): | April 1| April 1] Week | Week 
Reveaue leet tal 1950 } 1951 he | free 
i Gass a { to July | July 
i July 29,| July e 29, 28, 
ooo | 1950 1951 1950 | 1951 
Oro. REVENUE 
Income Tax...... 1624750 253, 203, .; . 16, 888, 23,048 
Suttat 6 6« sd nk 128,000 27,000, 2 900, 900 
Estate, etc., Duties 180,000; 63,450) 686 3,400) 3,200 
Stamp. i Jee e divs 55,000, 16,365) 21,500 950 1,300 
Profits Tax .... 312.65q 2,020 85,000, 5,300 7,000 
cope ees 4,500, ... 500; ... 
Other Inland Rev. 500) 50 55 


SpecialCoatributn.| 1,509 1,970 1,200 100 50 





Total Inland Rev. 2502400) 427,558 492,203 27,838! 35,498 





Customs. .....00 930,500] 275,091 314,144] 10,582, 12,287 
Backed 620.cs¢es 720,500] 220,636) 228,814 34.636| 33.713 





Total Customs and 
Rxtcibe ..5 .d000 \1651000] 495,727) 542,957] 45,218) 46,000 


Motor Duties..... | 62,000 1,277) 8,833 520) 862 
Surplus WarStores| 20,000 10,476, 8,799 3 ... 
Surpl’sfromTradg. | 50,000, 25,974! 57,500 ... | 

P.O. (Net Receipts) | 5,400 10Q .. 700 
Wireless Licences. | 13,600 3, 100 3,409 650) 700 
Sundry Loans....| 27,00@ 5, 172) 6765... nina 
Miscell. Receipts. . | 105,000 20, 316! 17,389 535) 318 


Total Ord. Rev... 4236400) 995,600 1138542] 74,789) 84,078 
Se_r-BaLaNncinG ; 
Post Office. ...... 179,431| 52,900; 56,7001 4,000) 3,800 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds; 4,900, 3,160; 1679 275 17 


TOE. fo cc ct tase 442073111051660; 1196917] 79,064) 87,955 























Issues out of the i xchequer 
to meet payments 
____{f thousand) _ 
A pril 1, Apri 1] Week | Week 
1950 | 1951 ‘ended | ended 
to | to July | July 
July 29, July 28] 29, 28, 
| £000 1950 1951 1950 | 1951 


Esti- 
Expenditure mate, 
1951-52 





Orv. EXPENDITURE } 
Int. & Man. of Nat. | 

0 eee 535,000] 122,076 126,754 2,800 2,654 
Payments to N, 

Ireland........ 38,000, 10,910} 11,154 1,446 1,507 
Other Cons. Funds: 11,000, 3,697) 3,957 TH. kes 





Totek:... ccd: vest 584,000) 136,683, 141,865) 4,321 4,161 
Supply Services .. 3452921] 779,645, 936,897] 34,287 54,541 


Total Ord. Expd.. 4036921] 916,328/1078762 38,608 58,702 
10} ..... 








Sinking Funds ... ea 3,798 3,91 
—_ (excl. Self- 
l. Expd.).... 4036921] 920,125/1082680) 38,708, 58,702 





SeL_r-BaLancine | ' 
Post Office....... 179,431] 52,900 56,700} 4,000 3,800 
Income Tax on | 

E.P.T. Refunds 4,900 3,160) 1,674 275) 17 











Oe Se pee 422125 976, 18511141059] 42,982, 62,579 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by £519,611 to 
£2,845,701, the other rations for the week increased 
the National Debt by £11,741,591 to £26,324 million. 


NET se 4 (€ thousand) 
Nil 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950..... 750 
SPs NG ov ones Sb chek RS a eS 95 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2). aw 310 
Housing (Temp. Accom.) Acts, 1944 and 1947. ena 50 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, Yeo aee 8,100 
Development of Inventions Act, 1948, ae Se) ee 20 
Cottoa (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, $.21(1).. 5,000 


Misc. Financial Provisions Act, 1946, s. 2 () :- 

War Damage: War Damage Commission... .. 
Misc. Financial Provs. Acts, 1946 and 1950: Civil 

Com timpretiee FG oss is SS ae 20,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 31l 





CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Recetets 
Treasury Bills .... 5,004 
3% Def. Bonds.... 119 
Tax Reserve Certs. 2,147 
Other Debt :— 











PAYMENTS 


24% Def. Bonds. . 420 
3% Ter. Annuities 1,796 












































Internal ....... 1,625 
Ways & Means Ad- 
VANCES 22.2000. 5,065 
13,958 2,216 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 
Bills Advances vo Fe 
Date SP Ta a } post $ 
Public | BE OF] by | Debt 
Tender; Tap Depts. | - - | Banks 
~ 4950 
July 29}5140-0 1969-4] 382-8 pa 405-0 | 5897-2 
1951 
April 28] 3230-0 1789-8] 434-3)... 519°5 | 5773-7 
May {13220-0 2040-3] 439-0)... 319-5 | 6018-8 
»  1213230-0) 2015-2] 448-6 |... 319-5 | 6013-3 
»  2913230-0 2035-1] 436-4)... 319-5 | 6021-0 
»  2613230-C 2043-5] 434-8 <a 319-5 | 6027-9 
June £13230-0{ 2046-0] 427-7 | 8-25 | 319°5 | 6051-4 
ws ¢} 3220-0 | 2114-4] 370-4 aek 320-0 | 6024-38 
»  1613220-0 | 2090-9) 385-4 ons 345-0 | 6041-2 
»  2313220-0; 2108-7] 384-5 2-3 | 345-0 | 6060-5 
oo we 5352-2 3550 0-8 | 344-5 | 6050-3 
July 7}3220-0' 2155-1] 342-8 a 344-5 | 6062-4 
»  14]3230-0) 2129+ If 373-2 we 544-5 | 6076-8 
»  21]3230-0| 2161-9] 335-4 a 344-5 | 6071-9 
»  78)5220-0§ 2176-9] 340-5 sil 344-5 | 6081-9 
TREASURY BILLS 
(4 milion 
Amount Averag: Allotted 
Date of | Rate at 
Tender of Min. 
Ottered|APPHed a tlotted Allotment Rate 
195¢ if | 
July 28 | 240-0 | 340-8 | 240-0 1 2-72 58 
195i 
Apri 27 | 230-0 | 359-0 | 230-0 10 2°44 48 
May 4 | 240-0 | 364-8 | 240-0 10 4-52 15 
» 1 | 250-0; 350-3 | 250-0 10 2-79 60 
» 128 | 260-0 | 350-9 | 260-0 10 2-80 63 
» 25 | 250-0 |} 336-6 | 250-0 10 2-98 65 
June 1 | 250-0 | 549-5 | 250-0 10 (2°78 60 
= 8 | 260-0 | 355-2 | 260-0 10 2-80 62 
, 35 | 250-0} 344-0 | 250-0] 10 2-88 62 
. 22 | 250-0 344-0 | 250-0 10 2-81 62 
» 29 | 250-0] 340-5 250-0] 10 2-91 64 
July 6 | 250-0] 524-1 | 250-0 10 3-19 70 
» 13 | 250-0 | 345-2 250-0 10 2-81 61 
» 20 | 230-0 | 323-8 | 230-0] 10 2-84 60 
97 1 230-0 | 342 8 | 230-0 }0 9-55 53 











On July 27th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from July 30 to August 4, 1951, were accepted dated 


Monday to Saturday as to about 53 per cent at {99 17s. 5d 


” 


and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 millior are being 
offered for August 3rd. For the week ending August 4th 


the banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


({ thousand) 






































BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


AUGUST 1, 1951 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ |. 
Notes Issued:- vt. Debt 


In Circulation 1393,656, 315 | Other G jovt. =p 
. 409,291 Pat 


In Bankg. De- Securitie 
partment .. 51,700, 448 Other Se: 
Coin 
| than gold 


Amt. of Fid.- 


Issue 


| Gold Coin and 


| Bullion 
244s, per 


other 


at 


vA 


fine) haces é 


1425, 356,825 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Capital. ois es 14,555,000; Govt. Secs 
ee ee 3,755,388) Other Secs 
Public Deps.:- 16,740,631) Discown: 
Public Accts.* 14, 482, 673) Advan 
H.M. Treas. Securities 
Special Acct, 2,257,958 


Other Deps.:- 385,809,655 


Bankers ..... 294,202,074) Notes... 
Other Accts... 91,607,581. Coin. 
420,858,674 


a” 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks 


of National Debt and Dividend Account 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million} 


> 


‘ 


f 
11,015,109 


743,035 
3, 512, wT 


1425, 000.09 0) 


356,823 


1425,356, 825 





31,700.48 
679,60 


420,858,674 


Conaissiogg® 






















1950 1951 
Aug July . July | Aug 
2 18 25 1 
Issue Dept. : + 
Notes in circulation..... 1.328 - 91367 -9 1580-9 1595.7 
Notes in banking depart- 
SP er eee Pee 21-9 32-5 19-5 3 
Government debt and ; 
securities® ........... 1549 9159581 95-7)1400-7 
Other securities..... enya 0-7 7) 0-8 
Gold and Coin.......... oq 3:9 59 58 
Valued at s, per fine os... | 248/(h 248/0 248/0 HB! 
Banking Dept. :— 
sits -— . 
ublic Accounts ....... 11-4 13-9 14-8 Ih 
Treasury Special Account | 246:°5) 0 i 
PN 85555 0k Pde a's 293-1] 305-8) 29-4 2! 
Others. ...ccccscseccces | 98° 84:1) 38-9 MF 
Total..... covccccsccves | 649°@ 404-5: 400-4 28 
Securities :-— 
Government....s.0+s2+. | 596°4 356-7 567-0 at 
Discounts, ete......s0+.- 4-9 10-2) 84 8 
OONAE oi sas ae seeéaseene sl 98°@ 22-7, 25-6 Bo 
Rees cecvence | 6S9-H 369-5 398-5 BD 
Banking dept. res......... } 28-9 35:0 201 . 
© PROGGTUNE ns ccvscs xs es ag 81 50 8 
ad 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, a - cay 
£1,425 milli 


Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,400 to 





















Totals 16 Weeks | Week | July 31, 1951. 
ended ended 
July 22, | July 21, Oy 
1950_| "1951 GOLD AND SILVER 

Savings Certificates :— foc gold 
Mecsas. « desdek cokes 27,650, 64,000 3,000 | The Bank of England's official buying price ™ Fo 
Repayments .........5.. 41,700! 47,500 2,500 | was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine a rfl 

; September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authon™® 

Net Savings ............ Dr 14,050 16,500 500 | dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce % 

Defence Bonds :~ cash prices during last week were as follows -—~ 

OMAN. « sci cone» ae oc 5,680, 14,834 780 oe 
Repayments ............ 17,278) 15,250 835 SILVER — 

Net- Savings « ..2¢c2005i; Dr11,598Dr 4 r i Bomba 
P.O. and Trustee Savings }———— . ons 1951 London New York, Bom)ay tore | 

Banks :— per owace per ounce'per 100 ' {3 

Receipts. .........0..... 201,386) 211,759 11,649 “gn eae” 
Repayments ..........%- 216,853) 268,41 18,284 d, c. Rs. a is 0 
wie <p July 26.. | 18:5 | 90-16 | 19 CO] OF 4 

Net Savings ............ Dr 15,467 Dr56,658Dr 6,635 | , 27..] 78-5 | 90-16 186 14 | oy 4 
” 28.. | Markets Closed | 187 11 | it % 

ital Net Sévietn. 256cacss Dr41,115\Dr40,574Dr 6,190 |” 30.. | 78-5 | 90-16 187 10 | I 
Interest on certificates repaid , 11,51 613; , 3l.. | 785 | 90-16 , 187 © i. ‘ 

Interest accrued........... 38,327; 38,7 2,411 | Aug 1.. | 78-5 | 90-16 | 1899 6 |} 

Change in total invested.... |— 11,784'\— 13, 340— 4,399 —— ———«— 

















‘HE ECONOMIST, Avgust 4, 1951 


OMPANY M KETINGS 


THE STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
LARGER PROFIT 
MR M. F. BERRY’S STATEMENT 


| The one hundred and thirty-cighth ordi- 
‘ng (being the annual general meet- 
year 1951) of The Standard Bank 
: Limited was held on 


ary meet 
g for the 
South Africa 


o) my 25th in London, Mr M. F. Berry, the 
bairman, presiding. 4 

ty “The following are extracts from his state- 

ES ment circulated with the report and accounts 

7 ‘tthe year to March 31, 1951:— 

" You will observe from the balance sheet 


hat compared with last year the principal 
anges on the assets side are imcreases im 
e totals of “ bills of exchange purchased ” 
ind “advances.” These increases amount 
2s {12 million and £184 million respectively. 
be larger figure of bills of exchange being 
bondied by the bank is a reflection of the 
creased movement of goods following the 
pradual relaxation of import control and the 
5] eadily rising price level which started with 
evaluation and has been further extended 
ne the commencement of hostilities in 


+45 ° 
19 orea and rearmament in Europe and 
America. 

importers who foresaw the likelihood of 
™ horiages resulting from the diversion of 
MH mufacturing energy into rearmament in the 
* ountries from whom they have hitherto 
3 ed their supplies of manufactured goods 
ave accepted the opportunity to improve the 

tion of their stocks. 

INCREASE IN ADVANCES 

The larger total of advances arises from the 

in ame causes, although in this case, where 


inance is required pending their realisation, 
fhe rising price of raw materials exported by 
ountries of Southern Africa has had an 

i mportant effect. 
Turning to the liabilities side of the balance 
heet, the principal change of note is the 
i crease in “current deposit and other 
nts.” This now amounts to £272 
n—that is to say, £40 million more than 
et year. So far as the Union of South 
Ainca is concerned, this movement is prin- 
pally attributable to the exceptionally high 
nces which have been ruling for wool during 
he last season and the flow of capital funds 
‘om overseas: in the case of Southern 
Riddesia it is a reflection of the expanding 
moustries and the inflow of immigrants’ 


ADi19 
apital, 









vu 
ithe 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


‘uring now to the profit and loss account 
Fe «vu will note that after providing for taxa- 
0 “0, and after making a transfer to the credit 

{ reserve for contingencies, out of which 
‘tive provision has been made for any 
-minution in the value of assets, the profit 
mounted to £809,224—that is to say, £48,532 
eater than last year. Adding the balance 


of if 178.524 brought forward, there is a total 

; * 4°8/,748 to be dealt with. Out of this 

spot ., 4 interim dividend of 7s, per share was 
QP on January 27, 1951. 

— om the balance remaining, £891,498, the 


PPropriation to bank premises of £150,000 
; aia leaving available for allocation 
} 498. It is recommended that en amount 
= #100000 should be allocated to the 
~; ), pension fund and that a final divi- 


' - of 9s. per share, together with a bonus 
4 ‘Isp geet, Share, be paid, leaving a sum of 

170,873 to be ® > 

U 

: counts ee, ee forward to next year’s 
‘ ts. The dividend and bonus now 
Ros oaed will amount to a total of 
™ fross, and after deduction of 





income tax will appear in the accounts at 
£118,125 and £52,500, respectively. 

The affairs of our wholly owned subsidiary, 
the Standard Bank Finance and Development 
Corporation, Limited have been conducted 
with satisfactory results during the year under 
review and a net profit of £9,436 has been 
realised. 


FAVOURABLE CHANGE IN UNION’S ECONOMY 


The most important feature of the economy 
of the Union of South Africa last year was 
the great change which took place in its 
balance of payments. From a deficit in the 
year 1949 a considerable surplus of receipts 
over payments was achieved. In large mea- 
sure this favourable result was due to the 
high prices obtained for exports from the 
Union, notably woo! and base metals. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 


The past year has seen considerable 
further capital development of the Union’s 
resources. It should be appreciated that 
when conditions elsewhere are more settled 
and when perhaps the internal price level is 
lowered, this development will depend more 
than it does at present on high standards of 
efficiency and productivity. The effect of 
economic factors has been reflected in an in- 
crease in the quantity of money in circulation. 
Rising prices tended to subdue the demand 
for luxury goods, but the trading volume 
was well sustained by an expanding demand 
for essential goods backed by steadily rising 
levels of employment and earnings. Demand 
has also been stimulated by the expectation 
of shortages and of further price increases. 
Retail trade was not handicapped to any 
important extent by shortages of stock, but 
it is significant that local products represent 
a substantially increased proportion of the 
goods now available in the Union. 

The expansion in manufacturing industries, 
particularly in engineering, electrical and tex- 
tile goods, has been maintained but most 
sections of secondary industry are experienc- 
ing difficulty in securing sufficient supplies 
of raw materials. 


MINING AND FARMING 


Conditions in the gold mining industry did 
not remain as favourable throughout the year 
as they were immediately following devalua- 
tion. The industry continued to be handi- 
capped by shortages of European and native 
labour which are likely to be intensified by 
the increasing demands of the Orange Free 
State goldfields, and, more recently, supplies 
of electrical power had to be curtailed. Costs 
have risen. The sales of diamonds last year 
exceeded the previous record and the strength 
of the markets was fully maintained, the 
demand for gem stones being particularly 
keen. 

Favourable conditions existed for the farm- 
ing industry and farmers’ incomes, particularly 
those in the wool industry, showed a sub- 
stantial rise. The sharp rise in wool values 
continued until the early months of this year 
and practically all that was offered in the 
auctions was sold. Towards the end of 
March, however, competition weakened as a 
result of the withdrawal of American buyers 
and uncertainty concerning their future buy- 
ing policy. The check to the buoyancy of 
the wool market occurred, however, when 
most of the clip had been sold. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD AND 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 


MR THOMAS J. CULLEN ON 
RENT CONTROL 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
the London County Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties Limited, was held on July 30th 
in London. 

Mr Thomas Jj. Cullen 
managing director), 
speech, said: 

It is heartening to see that notwithstanding 
the continuous increases in all outgoings, and 
with rents of controlled properties still pegged 
at the 1939 level, some slight improvement 
has been made in our net revenue balance. 

Other countries, where there is a similar 
shortage of house accommodation by reason 
of the cessation of building during the war 
and war damage, have dealt with rerg control 
in varying degrees, and have endeavoured to 
see that the permitted increase in rents does 
not lag too far behind the increased cost of 
repairs. Why have our Government been 
unable to deal with this important matter ? 
It is in the national interest that every mem- 
ber of the community should be adequately 
housed by modern standards, and nothing 
militates against this more than rigid control 
of rents on an uneconomic basis. 

The completion of practically all war 
damage rebuilding will bring a substantially 
increased gross income in the ensuing year. 
There will, of necessity, be some further in- 
creases in expenses, but, before the increase 
of 20 per cent. tax on distributed profits, we 
looked for quite a substantial increase in net 
income. Now I fear that this iniquitous tax 
will absorb almost the whole of the estimated 
increase. 

The report was adopted. 


(chairman and 
in the course of his 





A. C. COSSOR LIMITED 
GREATLY INCREASED PROFIT 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
A. C. Cossor Limited, was held on July 26th 
in London, the Rt. Hon. Lord Burghley, 
K.C.M.G., LL.D., the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 

On this occasion I can lay before you the 
accounts to March 31, 1951, without 
apologies or reservations. Here you have the 
realisation of four years of hard work and 
careful planning, in the form of a trading 
profit which is, with the exception of the 
peak war year of 1945, the largest your com- 
pany has ever made. 

The company’s net trading profit, after pro- 
viding for all charges, amounted to £321,117, 
as compared with £114,659 last year. 

For the group as a whole the net result is 
a profit of £164,657, as compared with last 
year’s figure of £99,370. All of our subsidiary 
companies made profits for the year. 

The radio and television division had a 
very satisfactory year. 

The volume of our television sales approxi- 
mately equalled that of our radio sales, and 
both were greatly in excess of those for the 
previous year. 

The instrument department made steady 
progress. 

Our marine radar business had a somewhat 
disappointing year. We have had at al! times 
more orders on our books than we could 
fulfil, but we have been working on the intro- 
duction of a new model, and this has caused 
delays in our production programme. 

As to prospects, we have a healthy order 
book, we have made careful plans of the 
same kind as we have made in the past ; with 
that we must rest content and see what the 
current year will bring forth. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED TURNOVER 
WITHDRAWAL FROM VOLUNTARY PRICE AGREEMENT 


UNFAIR MINISTRY REQUEST 


LORD BELPER ON EFFORTS TO SECURE JUSTICE 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The British Plaster Board, Limited, was 
held on July 26th at 20, St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


The Right Hon. Lord Belper, P.C., D.L., 
].P., the chairman, presided. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1951:— 

Mr L. Biggs and Mr H. N. Butler have 
been invited to join the board of directors. 
Mr Biggs is a director and general manager 
of our subsidiary, The Gypsum Mines, 
Limited. Mr Butler is a partner in a leading 
firm of chartered accountants, and has been 
closely associated with our work for several 
years. You will be asked to confirm the 
election of these two gentlemen to our board. 
Their wide experience will be of great value 
to our group. 


BALANCE SHEET 


In my previous statement, I indicated that 
your board favoured a revaluation of the 
company’s assets, and steps have been taken 
to accumulate information to guide us in 
assessing the up-to-date values involved. In 
the light of the widening acceptance by in- 
dustry of this principle, your board propose 
to carry through such revaluation during the 
course of the current year. 


In the meantime, you will observe that an 
appropriation has been made to a central 
obsolescence and replacement reserve as a 
first step in bringing the funds available for 
the eventual replacement of assets into line 
with the realities of the situation. In pre- 
paring the accounts for the coming year, 
detailed estimates will be made, as indicated, 
in order to arrive at the probable replacement 
costs so far as they can be judged at present, 
and the life of the assets will also be calcu- 
lated as closely as possible. If circumstances 
permit it is then the intention of your board, 
in future, to write off from the profit and 
loss account a sum equal to the estimated 
income-tax wear and tear allowances, plus an 
additional stm to bring the total provisions 
up to the amount necessary to allow for re- 
placement in due course. Meanwhile, the 
amount of £75,000, which has been trans- 
ferred to the central obsolescence and replace- 
ment reserve, is not to be taken as indicative 
of the additional annual sum which will be 
required, but simply as a general provision. 

You will note that the central obsolescence 
and replacement reserve account also in- 
cludes an amount of £55,764. This is the 
result of the sale of certain assets—mainly 
the factory buildings at Wallasey which were 
no longer required—in terms of the post- 
war £, the assets having been bought mainly 
prewar. It will be obvious that this figure 
represents a depreciation in sterling and not 
a true profit on realisation. 


The increase in the value of the shares 
noted under the heading “associated com- 
pany ” is due to the purchase of an additional 
holding in Gypsum Industries, Limited, of 
South Africa, following the agreement 
reached at the time of the amalgamation, to 
which I referred a year ago. You will be 
pleased to fearn that the South African 
company is now making good profits and 
that the whole of the loans have been repaid, 


including the £40,000 which was still out- 
standing at the date of the balance sheet now 
under review. 


TURNOVER 


Turnover has been increased substantially 
during the year but there is ample surplus 
capacity in the mines, mills and factories to 
cope with further demands. The output 
from the plasterboard factories would have 
been larger had paper been available in suffi- 
cient quantity. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Recently, you will have read of the national 
shortage of sulphuric acid, due to the diffi- 
culties of sulphur supplies, and you will be 
interested to know that we are in negotiation 
for the supply of large quantities of anhydrite, 
of which we own big deposits, for the manu- 
facture of this vital chemical. 

Since the close of our financial year, nego- 
tiations have been successfully concluded with 
Messrs William Ross and Sons, Limited, 
Montrose Avenue, Hillington, Glasgow, for 
the purchase of their valve manufacturing 
business. Your directors feel that this busi- 
ness can be allied to your die stampings and 
steel drop forgings manufacture, for the 
benefit of both. 


Our stampings factory is unfortunately 
short of raw material, and we are faced with 
a similar difficulty in the forgings concern. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


Your company continues to enjoy amicable 
relationships with all the trade unions con- 
cerned and agreements have been readily 
negotiated during the year yielding improved 
standards for our work people. 


In many ways the past year has been a 
difficult one for your company and its 
personnel, so that it gives me added pleasure 
on your behalf yet again to extend to all 
appreciation of their good work, continued 
effort and loyal service. 


PRICES 


You will doubtless have read in the press 
that three of the more important products 
of our group have been made the subject of 
Statutory Orders, namely, gypsum rock, 
gypsum building plasters and plasterboard. 
The Orders were made, according to the 
Ministry of Works press announcement, 
“owing to the withdrawal of the companies 
in the British Plaster Board Group from the 
previous agreement not to raise prices with- 
out the Minister’s consent.” 


I take this opportunity to emphasise that 
the long-standing voluntary agreement with 
the Government on plasterboard prices had 
included the all-important practice of setting 
a price for the industry as a whole. Recently, 
the Ministry sought to change this practice 
and demanded that our group should sell 
plasterboard at prices below those permitted 
to the rest of the industry. 


In the case of building plaster, the 
Ministry insisted that we accept a lower 
profit return than had previously been 
allowed by them as appropriate. 


Your directors had maintained over a 1 
period that the prices set were cinnebaethatly 
low and failed to allow sufficient margin for 
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the making of adequate reserves and the The 
ment of reasonable dividends. It hag Pr ' 
hoped that the successful completion on 
very large extensions we had under 
the economies resulting therefrom wou 
have created a situation in which pe 
moderate objectives, by way of dividend = 
reserves, could be attained. —? 
In the first half of the financial! year 
review we were in fact enabled to 
profits at a more satisfactory rate 
second half of the year insufficien: Dipes 
supplies to cope with increased demand; |, 
plasterboard and the large increases jp bn. 
of materials and services, outside our conr, 
coupled with the failure to secure Miniye 
agreement to adequate selling prices, hy». 
not only wiped out the additional profi 
earned in the first half year, but, as you wy 
note from the accounts, have resulted ig 
overall decrease for the year, in COMparison 
with the previous period. Faced with this 
deteriorating situation, the request by the 
Ministry that we sell plasterboard at price 
below those set for our competitors and 
reduce our return on plasters, could not 
accepted voluntarily. We therefore oy. 
requisite notice to the Ministry of with. 
drawal from the voluntary agreements coy». 
ing plaster and plasterboard, but not thy 
covering gypsum rock, with consequence; 9 
which you are aware. 
Meanwhile, in the interest of the 
holders, as well as that of the whole of 9 


personnel, it is vital that the justice of 9; 
particular case should be recognised withoy 
delay. We are taking all possible step; » 
secure this objective, and I propose to mie 
a further statement on the subject on th 
occasion of the annual general meeting » 
July 26th. 


Ma 
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DIVIDEND 

A year ago I remarked, in effect, that even 
to maintain the value of the return bein: 
received by our stockholders an increase in 
the dividend was necessary, and I hav 
already referred earlier in this statement 9 
the group’s postwar achievements which, ia 
turn, merit an improvement in the rate. |p 
any case, it must be recognised thar th 
dividends which have been paid by this con- 
pany in the past have been modest when 
considered in the light of the real capiul 
invested. 
In view, however, of the circumstances 
which I have just described, you will, I am 
sure, readily understand why the direcios 
not, on this occasion, feel justified a 
recommending any increase in the anova 
rate of dividend, which at one time seemed 
possible. It is, therefore, proposed to pi! 
a final dividend of 93 per cent., which, wit 
the interim of 7} per cent., will maint 
the distribution for the whole year at 16; pt 
cent., the effective rate which has bees 0 
force for many years. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting the chairman sid: 
In my statement dated July 3rd, which * 7 
issued with our published balance sheet 20 
accounts, I engaged to make a further ste 
ment at today’s meeting in connection *" 
the restrictions on our prices imposed % 
the Government. I had, naturally, hop 
that our difficulties over prices would by 0" 
have been resolved and, indeed, it apps 
at one time that we would be left free , we 
reasonable prices for our own products. 
trary to inferences during the debate in ™ 
House of Commons on July 5th, it is comms 
knowledge to those who have followed ca 
history of this group, and would be - 
mediately apparent to anyone taking e 
short time necessary to study our fcr 
that our invariable policy has been 10 5° 
prices, and that this policy has, in the La . 
yielded considerable benefit to the con” ” 
to the company’s personnel and to sii 
holders alike, 
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overnment has decided to reimpose 
_qyrory control of the prices of gypsum, 
-vilding plasters and plasterboard ; this has 
vn done in spite of the rejection of one 
she Orders by a majority of sixteen in the 
ce of Commons and the rejection of the 
+ two without a vote. _Apart from re- 
-cting our potential earnings on the risk 
«tal employed to unfairly low levels, this 
oP son has brought into prominence the 
4 for action on a national scale over two 
ere importance to our British way of 
% right of appeal against 


The G 


Uc 


inet 


s 


He namely, a 


B.sorial decisions made under the Defence 
mila Vilas 


eculations and the achievement of a higher 
rendard of living. 

“Presumably, as members of a democratic 
ety, we should put the highest value of 
i} ypon the liberty of the individual within 
* framework of law, which must surely be 
he same for all, recognising that no one man 
. group of men should have dictatorial 
chts overriding any rights of appeal. This 
onception of democracy appears to be 
enied, so far as industry is concerned and 


of which our group is an example, by the 
present actions of the Government. 


It is also vitally important that the standard 
of living of the community shall be as high 
as possible. To attain a high standard of 
living, it is surely essential that the best efforts 
of every member of the community should 
be encouraged and that a government which 
sets itself the objective of an improvement 
in the standards of the community, should 
direct its main endeavours to the elimination 
of waste and the encouragement of efficiency. 
The Government’s present actions are in 
direct Opposition to the attainment of such 
laudable objectives. 

trust that everyone, who can be made 
aware of this situation, will use such in- 
fluence as he has, to rectify the trend which 
is apparent in the three Statutory Orders 
imposed upon this group. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the other formal business having been 
duly transacted the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 





OLTHROP BOARD AND PAPER MILLS 
LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT AND PROFIT 
MR FRANK W. J. SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
{ Colthrop Board and Paper Mills Limited, 
as held on July 26th at the registered office 
f the company, Thatcham, Berks, Mr 
rank W. J. Smith (chairman and managing 
firector) presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which was circulated with the annual report 
nd accounts for the year ended May 31, 
a951; 

Before dealing with the results of the past 
year, | should like to take the opportunity 
pf paying a tribute to the memory of the late 
Mr J. M. Henry, J.P., who passed away in 

ugust last. Mr Henry had been associated 

th me as a joint managing director since 
he incorporation of the company in the year 
N°18. The devoted services which he gave 

) freely in furthering the interests of the 
ompany will always be remembered. He 
was @ man of sterling character, and the 
brectors and all who are associated with the 
ompany deeply regret his passing. 

As you will have seen from the directors’ 
‘port on page 3, the profit for the year, 
Subject to taxation, amounts to £492,800, 
which is a record in the history of the com- 
any. We are now reaping the benefit of 
he new plant installed since the end of the 
var and financed out of profits. The result 
§ that the company has produced a greater 
ponnage of board and paper than in any 
‘vious year. “Taxation takes a proportion- 
tcly greater toll than ever at £287,342, or 
* per cent. of the profit, but after adding 
he amount brought forward from last year 
. cedecting the preference dividend for 
nibs — to the date of redemption, 

art : st, there remains a balance of 


W 243,87 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO 25 PER CENT. 


bi directors propose to recommend the 
pevment of a dividend of 25 per cent., 


131 Sm ap cent. for last. year, to transfer 
p13), © general reserve, to transfer 
430,000 to ’ transfe 


bulp reserve for possible loss on wood 
0) pea and to carry forward (£41,364. 
|, March 31st the company redeemed out 
he magey my profits the whole of the out- 
remaht 143,619 5 per cent. cumulative re- 
My * Preference shares of £1 each at 
“> together with a premium of 2s. 6d. per 


share as provided by the articles of associa- 
tion, at a total cost of £161,572, which 
amount has been charged against the amount 
standing to the credit of the revenue reserves 
and undistributed profit. In compliance with 
the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, 
the sum of £149,548 being the total nominal 
amount of the preference shares redeemed 
during the year has been credited to the 
capital redemption reserve, thereby increas- 
ing the same from £50,452 to £200,000. 
After making the necessary adjustments the 
general reserve will amount to the sum of 
£100,000. 

The issued share capital of the company 
now consists entirely of ordinary shares, 
without prior charges of any description. 
There will no longer be the necessity, as 
formerly, to provide for the dividend on the 
preference shares nor the cost of the annual 
redemption of such shares. 


STRONG CASH POSITION 


During the year the company has bought 
and paid for the stock of wood pulp pre- 
viously held for us by the Government, and 
has also financed the purchase of further 
stocks of wood pulp during a _ period 
of rapidly rising prices. In spite of this, the 
cash position, including tax reserve certifi- 
cates which are equivalent to cash, is 
stronger at £283,133 than last year when it 
stood at £230,844, and the total current 
assets at the end of the year stand at 
£939,370 compared with current liabilities 
and provisions of £517,031. 

I mentioned above that the directors pro- 
pose to transfer £30,000 to a new account, 
“Reserve for possible loss on woodpulp 
contracts.” We have to place contracts at 
present-day prices for future delivery of 
wood pulp, and in the possible event of a 
fall in prices this reserve will help to soften 
the effect. In addition to this, in order to 
minimise the consequence of a possible fall 
in the value of our present stock of raw 
materials, we have taken in the stock at 
approximately £110,000 less than present- 
day prices. 

We have not considered it necessary this 
vear to add to the reserve for replacements 
nor to the provision for doubtful debts, 
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having regard to the large sum transferred 
to general reserve out of the year’s profit. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As usual I shall not attempt to prophesy 
the course of business, but we have a good 
plant, which has been written down far 
below present-day values. Our financial 
position is sound, and we have the goodwill 
of our suppliers and customers. So far as 
we can reasonably foresee, therefore, we can 
confidently look forward to whatever the 
future may bring. ° 

Finally, my thanks 4fe due to my col- 
leagues on the board, and to the staff and 
employees for all that they have done to 
provide such satisfactory results as are shown 
by these accounts. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: Before commencing the business of 
the meeting I wish to refer to the late Mr J. 
M. Henry, who had been associated with the 
Colthrop Mills for so long. He was joint 
managing director of this company with me 
from its inception, and our association was 
always most cordial and happy. He attended 
the annual general meeting a year ago, but 
unfortunately passed away two wecks later. 
We all miss him very much indeed. 

You have doubtless perused the report and 
accounts, which you will have noticed are in 
a new form this year, and which I hope will 
show the figures more clearly than previously. 


I have mentioned a number of the more 
important points in the statement printed on 
the back of the report, but it is impossible to 
cover everything, and so I propose to pass 
at once to the resolution, and then I shall 
be very pleased to answer any questions you 
may wish to ask. I now propose: 

“That the report of the directors and the 
accounts of the company for the year ended 
May 31, 1951, be and they are hereby 
approved and adopted; that a dividend of 
25 per cent., less income-tax, be paid to 
shareholders registered at the date of this 
meeting, that £131,572 be transferred to 
general reserve, that £30,000 be transferred 
to reserve for possible loss on wood pulp 
contracts, and that £41,364, the balance of 
the profit and loss account, be carried for- 
ward.” 

Mr J. R. Henry, O.B.E. (joint assistant 
managing director), seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Mr Angus 
Marshall and Mr C. Priestley Forster) were 
re-elected and the fee of the auditors 
(Messrs. Deloitte Plender Griffiths and 
Company) was duly fixed. 


TRIBUTE TO DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


Mr F. E. Armstrong, in proposing a 
cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, direc- 
tors and staff of the company, congratulated 
all concerned on the figures of the past year, 
which constituted a record in the history of 
the company. The present Government, he 
said, urged all companies to adopt a policy 
of moderation and restraint ; were it not for 
the policy of moderation and restraint which 
had been ruthlessly adopted by the chairman 
and directors over a long period of years the 
company would not have been in a position 
to pay off its Preference capital out of its 
cash resources and to increase its dividend 
to shareholders, which, incidentally, was less 
than one-fifteenth of the gross trading 
profits, while the collector of taxes took seven 
times the amount distributed as dividend. 


Mr Eric Davenport, in seconding the 
motion, spoke of the high standing of the 
company in the trade and the admirable 
financial strength shown by the balance- 
sheet. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and 
after a brief acknowledgment by the chair- 
man the proceedings terminated. 
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TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 


REDUCED PROFIT IN SPITE OF 
RECORD TURNOVER 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Trust Houses Limited was held on July 
27th in London. 


Captain A. R. S. Nutting, O.B.E., M.C., 
the chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: Our profit for the year shows a decrease 
as compared with last year; this in spite of 

. , Witiee-o4oaae 2 et —— a me 
the fact that Our turnover Was the greatest in 
the history of the company. Our turnover 
continues to increase, but unfortunately costs 
are also mounting and I see no immediate 
likelihood of any fall. 


We have acquired during the year under 
review the White Swan Hotel at Halifax and 
the issued capital of the Palace Hotel, Paign- 
ton. In addition we have purchased the free- 
hold of the “ Luttrell Arms” at Dunster and 
the Temple Bar Restaurant—both of which 
were previously held on lease. 


I should also like to mention the very con- 
siderable extensions that we have made (and 
are still making) at the Randolph Hotel in 
Oxford. These alterations have cost a lot of 
money, and we feel that when they are all 
complete we shall have a hotel worthy of that 
great and unique city. Substantial structural 
improvements have also been carried out at a 
number of other houses. 


We have continually represented to the 
Government that the purchase tax is havin 
a crippling effect on the hotel industry an 
that if they want the industry to put its 
houses into good order relief must be given. 
[t is our constant aim to keep our houses 
bright and cheerful and we believe that the 
gratifying volume of our trade is largely duc 
to this policy, but the cost is really alarming, 
reflecting as it does not only constantly 
increasing prices but also the burden of pur- 
chase tax which increases proportionately 
with them. 


REFRESHER COURSES 


I would like to say something regarding 
what [ may refer to as our managers’ 
refresher courses which were inaugurated 
this last winter and ran during a period of 
approximately six months. Each course 
lasted a fortnight and all branches of the 
hotel industry were covered by means of 
short lectures and practical demonstrations. 
Those who attended these courses showed 
great enthusiasm and, I hope, gained some 
useful knowledge and help in their arduous 
work, for running a hotel today is indeed an 
arduous task and calls for knowledge, tact, 
and a lot of hard work. 


You will not expect me to prophesy and 
I have no intention of trying to do so; all I 
can say is that we shall continue in our 
endeavours, firstly, to keep our standards as 
high as we possibly can ; secondly, to main- 
tain a price which our customers can afford, 
and thirdly, to extend a welcome to all those 
who visit our houses. 


Your directors have followed with close 
attention the Government proposals with 
regard to licensed houses in the new towns. 
I am glad to tell you that at Crawley, where 
state management is to. be applied, the 
advisory committee has recommended to the 
Home Secretary that the company’s house, 
the George Hotel, be excluded from state 
control and remain in our hands. I am hope- 
ful that in other places we may have the 
opportunity of proving in the new hotels 
which will require to be erected that dis- 
interested management as practised by this 
company is the most suitable method and 
most to the advantage of the public. 


The ceport was adopted. 


THE BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICA COMPANY 


SIR DOUGAL O. MALCOLM ON 
DIVIDEND POLICY 


The annual meeting of The British South 
Africa Company was held on July 26th in 
London. 

Sir Dougal O. Malcolm, K.C.M.G. (the 
president), in the course of his speech, said: 

Our profit at £1,460,742 is almost exactly 
the e as for the year before, just under 
£2,000 more. Apart from the ever-increasing 
burden of taxation, which is up by nearly 
£350,000, so close to those of the year before 
that I hardly think that you will want me to 
go through them in detail. 


For the year under review we have thought 
it prudent to repeat the same dividend as we 
paid last year—namely, 33} per cent., less 
income tax (paid as a first and final dividend), 
and we add, as last year, another sum of about 
a quarter of a million pounds to our un- 
appropriated profits carried forward, which 
now amount to the impressive figure of just 
under £2,100,000. 

Our rentwed prosperity is, of course, again 
due in the main to the success of the 
Northern Rhodesian mining industry ; in par- 
ticular, the copper mining industry. ‘The 
copper mines, and we along with them, would 
be doing even better still were it not for the 
difficulties connected with the supply of fuel 
for the mines. 


I am satisfied that every possible step is 
being taken with the willing co-operation of 
all concerned to improve the position. Our 
general outlook remains excellent and certain 
important matters, including very large 
matters of policy, arise from it. 


INTERIM PAYMENTS 


In the first place, we agree that the time 
has now come when we can fairly contem- 
plate meeting a desire that has been in the 
past often expressed by our stockholders for 
interim dividends of the ordinary kind, to be 
followed by final dividends at the end of our 
financial year. We are in hopes of being able 
to take this step in respect of our year now 
current. The life of our Northern Rhodesian 
mineral rights comes to an end on October 1, 
1986. This is a long way, but not an in- 
finitely long way, off ; and this consideration 
points, in our mind, to a conservative 
dividend policy while the sun of prosperity 
shines upon us brightly as it does at the 
present time. 

We think that, while pursuing what I have 
called a conservative dividend policy, we 
should set ourselves to build up out of profits 
while we still have our mineral rights a 
great body of long-term investment mainly 
in Southern Africa. For that, we consider, 
good opportunities exist for profitable invest- 
ment, opportunities of which with our close 
association with Rhodesia and with such 
important groups as Anglo-American and 
Consolidated Gold Fields, we are in an excel- 
lent position to avail ourselves. I do not 
believe that the possibilities of future copper- 
mining enterprise in Northern Rhodesia are 
by any means exhausted, or, indeed, fully 
known yet. Energetic steps towards their 
further exploration are being taken at the 
present time, of course, with every encourage- 
ment from us. Nor certainly are the possi- 
bilities of the West Witwatersrand, and of the 
new Orange Free State goldfields yet fully 
known. We have already very important 
investments in these enterprises, and we 
should lose no chance that we can prudently 
take of adding to these investments, which 
ate quite independent of our royalty rights 
and may, we hope, at least in great measure, 
replace those rights when these disappear. 

The report was adopted. 
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MILLARS’ TIMBER 4yp 
TRADING COMPANY 


EXPANSION IN ALL LINgs 
















































The annual general mecting of Millay 
Timber and Trading Company, Limited 
- 9 “a8 _¥ 
held on July 24th in London, ‘Colone me se 
E. Temperiey, O.B.E., M.C., B Sc. ees an y 
The following is an extract from © 
directors’ citculated statement - a 

The divisible profit for 1950 of the Paregy 
company amounted to £86,569 comme 
with £70,716. for 1949" Yor a | he 
recommend a dividend of 20 per cent. on te 
Ordinary Shares, against 15 per gent. last ver 

Trading showed considerable expins & 
all lines during 1950. The quantity of Jani 
and Karri authorised by the Ausiriay 
Timber Control for export from Ausiriy 
was again small despite the urgent and ins. 
tent demand from overseas markets, particy. 
larly for Jarrah railway sleepers. Whily: 
is appreciated that Australia’s domes 
requirements for railway sleepers are urgey, 
it is unfortunate that, owing to exports being 
severely restricted, overseas markets may 
lost to other lv3s suitable timbers. 

The profits earned by Millars’ Machinery 
Company, Limited, were again satisfacion, 
and its products remain in great demand 
The volume of orders received to de 
shows a further increase. The company 
works at Bishop’s Stortford are operating x 
full capacity. Your South African subsidiary 
was able to increase its purchases of timbes 
from overseas other than Jarrah and Kars 
The merchanting side of Millars’ busines 
in timbers other than its own Jarrah in 
Karri continued to expand and in |) 
reached record figures. 

It is anticipated that the profits for 1%! 
will be satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 





JOHN I. THORNYCROFI 
CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


An extraordinary general meeting of Jol 
I. Thornycroft & Company, Limited, ws 
held on July 31st, in London, to consweri 
resolution capitalising £300,000 of & 
general reserve fund, and approving its i> 
tribution as ordinary shares of {1 cach 0 
the ordinary shareholders at the rate of om 
fully paid ordinary share for each ordinu 
share of £1 each held. : 

Sir John E. Thornycroft, K.B.E., MICE 
(Life Governing Director and Chairman), 0 
the course of his speech, said: It was ty 
years ago that your business was convertti 
into a limited liability company, and | that 
I can claim that the products that have et 
produced have operated in practically a 
parts of the world, and that your compaay 8 
looked upon with respect by a very sc# 


number of people interested in the engin fl 
ing and shipping spheres. pe bal 
For the last ten years a very consideril® po 
portion of the profits have becn ploughs! sic 
back into the business to consolidate the = | 
pany’s financial position, and in recent ant y 
this policy has complied with the Govem o 
ment’s policy in respect of dividents. oa 
The company has been using the £2 by | 
reserve, which it is proposed to o—_ “ in 
issuing the existing ordinary sharcholdes - 
with 300,000 additional ordinary £1 — on 
In fact, all the reserves, that the 0g = ’ i 
has been able to plough back into the ; 
ness, have been required to finance Mae 
company’s operations and provide for tt Fj 
liabilities, and your board is of the opts ~ 


that it is only just to give the ons 
shareholders title to a portion ol <> wy) 
pany’s reserves by issuing these described 
ordinary shares, which truly can be dc 
as “ plough shares.” 

The resolution was approved. 
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BRITISH GLUES & 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


ap ROGER DUNCALFE’S REVIEW OF 
SIR ROG™A RECORD YEAR 


The directors’ report and accounts for the 
ended April 30, 1951, were issued to 
the stockholders on July 3lst. The 
following are extracts from the review by the 
chairman, Sir Roger Duncalfe: — 

In my forecast last year I said it would 
be unwise for stockholders to expect con- 
snuance of profits on the scale of that year. 
In the actual event this year’s record profit 
exceeded by 50 per cent. the previous year’s 
oft, which was itself a record. Various 
factors contributed to this result. Increased 
world demand, accentuated by the Korean 
crisis and rearmament, helped us. Our 
product stocks were reduced with consequent 
profit, With our postwar development pro- 
gramme virtually completed we were 
favourably placed to meet the increased world 
demand to which I have just referred. The 
substantial savings im works costs achieved 
by technical improvement were augmented 
by increased production and this served in 


year 





ety some measure to counteract cost increases 
iy, outside our control. New products found a 
nd ready sale. Our North American companies 
Lys did well. Thus, international conditions, 


vi however unsatisfactory they may have been 
a in other respects, moved in our favour. 
ity Another factor lies behind the year’s 
Rh achievement. There is a virility, an urge, 
C and a forward drive in our Group, the effects 
of which cannot be measured in any forecast. 
ane These qualities flow from the ever-growing 
”) strength of our personnel. Their careful 
selection and training by our managing 
director, Mr Harold J. Cotes, now ably 
assisted by Our assistant managing director, 
Mr I. H. Chayen, is indeed yielding good 
results, and the contribution made by the 
younger men in all departments of our busi- 
l ness grows year by year. I take pride in 
saying this and in expressing on your behalf 
gratitude to our managing director, who, for 
many years, has made it his unceasing care. 
I thank all our employees for a year of good 


oe work and of solid achievement. 

ti 

he CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 

a The consolidated profit for the year, after 
pe pre viding for taxation, is £422,434 
z £253,344) After adjustments the amount 


available for appropriation is £403,907. 
Appropriations - are: £50,000 to our 
, Pension schemes in respect of back service ; 
£30,000 ing i 
£80, to replacement reserve (making it 


£160,000 ; £10,000 to reserve for tax de- 
ak ferred by initial allowances, making it 
ai £61,000 ; £125,000 to general reserve, with 

transfer of £100,000 from contingency 


oi rope making the general reserve £475,000; 
reat £33,865 to capital reserve and with the addi- 

tion of excess profits tax postwar refund 
£16,135 this new reserve in the company’s 
valance sheet is shown at £50,000. We pro- 


20ie - 

hed Pose to use it in making the £50,000 ordinary 

an tock bonus issue referred to below. 

- _ Fixed assets stand in the balance sheet 

emt at £1,015,420, slightly less than a year ago, 
“ince depreciation was a little more than 

000 Capital expenditure. 

» by _ Current assets at over £2,000,000 (includ- 

des ng over {1,000,000 in cash and tax reserve 

ats cerhficates) are approximately £640,000 

pany Seater than last year, amd are more than 


uti Gouble our liabilities, 


L hy Tevenue reserves and surplus includ- 
: “ 1.220.159 taxation reserves now amount to 
a! 7 152, a * 

pe year de, s compared with £897,299 a 
re 

or DIVIDENDS AND BONUS ISSUE 


The directors 
ordinary stock 


have decided to pay, on the 
> a imcreased by last year’s 





£50,000 capital bonus, a second interim divi- 
dend of 25 per cent. making 30 per cent. in 
all (last year 25 per cent.). 


It is proposed, subject to agreement at 
the annual general meeting, to issue again 
this year as a bonus to ordinary stockholders 
£50,000 ordinary stock (two 4s, units for 
every nine units held). This second bonus 
issue will not participate in the dividends 
already authorised by the directors. 


PRODUCTION AND SALE 


Turnover again showed a substantial in- 
crease, partly due to increased production, 
partly to some reduction of product stocks 
and partly to rising prices. Our improved 
technique and the greater production flowing 
from our new plant and the consequent 
economies, enabled us to absorb rising costs 
and thus to delay increases in prices for longer 
than might have been anticipated. Indeed, 
it was only in the early months of 1951 that 
heavy rises in our raw material costs forced 
a general revision of our product prices. Our 
new and improved products have proved an 
outstanding success, and the demand for 
them is such that we are finding some tem- 
porary difficulty in meeting it to the full. 
We have continued to give our most careful 
attention to research and development. 


Our export business was a feature of the 
year—we sold to eighty countries and in- 
creased our exports both in tonnage and 


value. Visits were paid to twenty-nine 
countries. Our exports to North America 


were especially noteworthy, being nearly 
twice last year’s considerable achievement. 


Our business is a world business engaged 
in the production and sale of commodities 
essential both in peace and war. Our pros- 
perity must largely be conditioned by world 
prosperity. The immediate outlook is pros- 
perous but the future remains obscure. 
However, your company is financially sound, 
it is well manned, its works are in good 
shape, and its technique is modern. 





OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of Ohlsson’s Cape Breweries, Limited, was 
held on July 26th in London. 


Mr Geoffrey Dent (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: The year under 
review has shown a further marked increase 
in the cost of living in the Union of South 
Africa, with a consequent reduction in the 
spending power of the public. Our trade in 
the Cape and Natal, in spite of this reduction, 
was on the whole well maintained. 
effect in the Transvaal and in Rhodesia was 
much more marked. In both of these areas, 
moreover, we have had to face increased com- 
petition, resulting from the advent of two new 
brewery companies. A reduction in the 
selling price of beer has been a further 
adverse factor so far as profits in Rhodesia 
are concerned. 


Costs of production have continued to rise 
steadily. The trading profits at £543,001 
show a decrease of £87,110 due to the re- 
duction in turnover. It is proposed to pay a 
final dividend of 174 per cent., making 224 
per cent. for the year. 


In August and September last year I visited 
South Africa and Rhodesia, and inspected all 
the company’s breweries, and depots and 
many of the licensed properties in which we 
have an interest. I was particularly pleased 
with the various rebuildings and -improve- 
ments that have been carried out, and am 
confident that they will achieve their purpose 
in providing for more efficient working and 
for maintaining and expanding the business. 
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It is pleasing to note that sales for the 
current year have been fairly well maintained 
80 far, especially in the Transvaal and Natal, 
but there are signs now of some lack of 
spending power in the Cape. 

The report was adopted. 





ST. MARTIN PRESERVING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Chunky Marmalade, 
Preserves, etc.) 


INCREASED TURNOVER 
MR P. A. J. HAMMETT’S SPEECH 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the St. Martin Preserving Company, 
paneled, was held on July 27th at Maiden- 

ead. 

Mr P. A. J. Hammett, F.C.LS., the chair- 
man, who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said: Gentlemen,—Last year refer- 
ence was made to the more competitive con- 
ditions to be expected. In face of the fulfil- 
ment of that anticipation, it is pleasing to 
be able to inform you that turnover exceeded 
that of the preceding year, and that despite 
increased costs and higher taxation it has been 
possible to add a further £5,000 to reserve 
and to imcrease the credit balance of your 
profit and loss account while maintaining the 
dividend and adhering to the policy of writing 
off capital expenditure to revenue. You will 
recall that the inception of this practice was 
in pursuance of the long-established policy 
of your directors to give primary attention 
to the strengthening of your company’s 
financial structure, and while no business can 
claim to be impregnable in these days of 
unpredictable fiscal and economic legislation, 
yours is undoubtedly in an exceptionally 
strong position. Nevertheless, the fact has to 
be faced that the harsh and burdensome 
taxation upon companies now prevailing 
renders it increasingly difficult for industrial 
concerns to retain any substantial portion of 
their profits, and almost impossible if a 
reasonable return is made to those who made 
their activities possible. Therefore, it may 
well be that an adjustment of the policy so 
far pursued may be forced upon us. 


GENERAL RESERVE £55,000 


The amount of £25,000 standing to the 
credit of contingencies reserve has been 
transferred to general reserve. Therefore, 
with its own brought-forward credit of 
£25,000 and the appropriation now made 
from the profits, general reserve stands at 
£55,000. 

Mr H. G. Henly, whose association with 
the company dates back to 1935, has 
expressed his desire to retire owing to the 
increasing demands his other business 
interests make upon him. It is with the 
greatest regret that his colleagues accept this 
position, appreciating, as they do, the invalua- 
able services his wisdom and experience have 
enabled him to render. 

While current conditions make it necessary 
to view the future with caution, the successful 
results of the past difficult year give grounds 
for optimism. Your company’s speciality, 
Chunky Marmalade, becomes increasingly 

ar, and the sales of the past year created 

resh record. The larger demand now in 

evidence gives every indication that a new 
record will again be set up. 

Your executive, office, factory and sales 
staffs and employees have contributed much 
to the results of the year. Suitable recognition 
has been made of outstanding achievements. 


The report was adopied. 
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W. J. BUSH & COMPANY 
CENTENARY YEAR 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
W. J. Bush and Company, Limited, was held 
on July 3ist, in London, Dr Percy C. C. 
Isherwood, O.B.E., F.R.LC., chairman and 
joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s circulated 
statement: 

I should like to record that the current year 
marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the business by the late William 
John Bush in 1851. As a result of increased 
turnover at home and overseas the accounts of 
the group now submitted show a profit of 
£398,648, as against £300,293 in the previous 
year, an advance of £98,355. 

Although in making comparisons the 
present inflationary period has to be borne in 
mind the increase in fixed and current assets 
in the consolidated balance sheet does, I con- 
sider, provide an indication of the expansion 
in the company’s business. 

The ever-increasing incidence of taxation, 
the necessity of carrying adequate stocks at 
much enhanced prices together with the high 
cost of maintaining plant in a state of 
efficiency, all involve increasing demands on 
the company’s liquid resources, which 
demands are accentuated by reason of our 
steadily expanding business both at home and 
overseas. 


EFFECT OF REARMAMENT PROGRAMME 


The diversion of a significant part of the 
national effort to the programme of rearma- 
ment necessitated by the disturbed inter- 
national situation has already added to our 
difficulties in obtaining plant for maintenance 
and devlopment also in obtaining adequate 
supplies of essential raw materials. As the 
programme gets into its stride it is antici- 
pated that this problem will become even 
greater. In spite of this it is gratifying to 
record that during the year under review we 
have been able substantially to increase our 
production and efficiency, with the satisfac- 
tory results referred to at the beginning of 
my statement. 

In previous years I have referred to the 
importance of maintaining research both 
for development and for increasing the 
productive efficiency of existing manufac- 
tures. In this connection I am pleased to 
report that we have now completed the re- 
organisation and re-equipment of our re- 
search laboratories, which should increase 
our efficiency in this vital aspect of our 
business. 


VISITS TO OVERSEAS COMPANIES AND 
BRANCHES 


During the last few years it has been 
possible for your directors to visit our over- 
seas companies and branches and discuss 
their problems on the spot. This personal 
contact is achieving valuable results. 

As a result of enhanced costs for replace- 
ment of plant and buildings to which I have 
already drawn attention in this and previous 
statements, your directors consider it 
advisable to place a further sum of £50,000 
to the reserve against this item, bringing it 
up to £300,000. It is also considered prudent 
to imcrease the reserve against stocks by 
£50,000, making the total £150,000. A 
further sum of £100,000 has been placed to 
general reserve, which mow stands at 
£450,000. 

Once again I wish to place on record my 
appreciation of the loyalty and hard work of 
my colleagues and the company’s staff. 

The ceport was ee a the payment of 
a fimal dividend 10 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, making 15 per cent. for 
the year, and the payment of a centenary 
bonus of ls. per share on the ordinary shares 
as recommended, was approved. 


CITY OF SAN PAULO 
IMPROVEMENTS AND 
FREEHOLD LAND 


FACTORS GOVERNING DIVIDEND 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on July 31st in 
London, Mr R. G. Mills, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to February 28, 
1951: 

The board has felt for some time that 
there would be distinct advantages in 
registering a new company in Brazil. This 
was done on July 6, 1950, when the capital 
of 20,000 contos (£250,000 at Cr.$80 to the 
£) was subscribed almost entirely .by this 
company. F 

The  sterling-cruzeiro 
remittances remained un 
cruzeiros to the £, to wt 
the reimposed remittance 
increasing the effective ra 
Cr.$55 to the £. For ek 
period there was a cor 
remittances ; consequent! 
to remit any of the profi 

Since the date th: 
have received £108,090, 
was the balance of the 
respect of the ts f 
February 28, 1949, anc 
£93,636 was the undis) 
profits for the year e 
1950. We are endeavov 
position by an afrangen 
Exchange Controls in | 
London whereby we sho 
£30,000 of profits. 


RECORD PROFT 

The profit for the 
amounted to £155,856 
administration in San 
taken over by the Br: 
proper comparison with 
possible. The net prof 
providing for the first ti 
dom income-tax, — 
taxation, after deductin 
respect of Brazilian ta 
£42,913, is £43,879. 

In the report you ° 
amalgamating the sterli 
Brazilian company’s p 
£261,286, making the 
before taxation and ap; 
compared with £267, 
ear. The figure of £ 

ighest profit ever earn 
still in cruzeiros and si 

limitation of remittanc: 

To those S you A 

ast year a reduction iff un . 

will come as no surprise. We hive decided 
to recommend a final dividend of 2d. per 
unit (6% per cent.), free of tax, making a 
total dividend for the year of 3d. per unit 
(10 per cent.), free of tax. I cannot 
emphasise enough that under existing con- 
ditions this company’s rate of dividend is 
not governed, as is normally the case, by the 
earning capacity but by the sterling available 
to pay such dividends and its UK taxation 
commitments. 

The sterling equivalent, calculated at 3d. 
to the cruzeiro, of amounts receivable from 
purchasers of land spread over varying 
periods averaging 15 years, shows an increase 
of £1,600,000, and has reached the very con- 
siderable total of more than £5 million. The 
arrears at February 28, 1951, were very 
small. During the year under review the 
total sales made on the company’s deferred 
payment terms amounted to Cr.$165,500,000 
approximately compared with Cr.$75 million 
last year, which was itself a record and more 
than double those of the previous year. 

The report was adopted and other resolu- 
tions were passed. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITisy MGR 
PICTURE CORPORATIOy MrAl 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


ORT 

The twenty-fourth annual general mex 
ing of this company was held on August dnd he 1 
in London, Sir Philip Warter (the chairman) a 
a ~ 
The following is an extract from his eee 
lated statement: nates Me: 
During the year the board decided to yr 
close the studios at Welwyn and concentrate cet 
film production at our modern Elstre Hon 
studios. Economies arising from this ratignal elec 


isation, together with our policy of Strictly 
controlling production expenditure, hay 7.032 
contributed to a considerable extent to se: 
improved results which we are. pleased ty 
recard for th- eet 1950-51, 3 








ing all other prices UNGGP eS) ) 
addition to his new tax pr 
also agreed to seat price adjustmen 
should bring in additional income. ’ 
The Elstree studios have been fully em 
ployed throughout the financial year. 
Nevertheless it has not been f r 
possible to operate production profitably = 
the financial year under review, but the Ps 
that it has been necessary to provide god 
production deficit is less than in recent ¥ 
It is reasonable to anticipate that the yo 
Plan” which, insofar as production was ® 
cerned, had no effect during the ‘A 
year under review, will, taken together 
the extension proposals in the ages BO 
a material contribution to our prod 
results. m 
We believe that it will go a long “aS 
foster a stable and successful British 
production industry. wall 
The trading for the current yeas "0 
can, under the circumstances, be cons 
satisfactory. 
The report was adopted. 
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OSVENOR HOUSE 
oRK LANE) LIMITED 


ORTANCE OF TOURIST INDUSTRY 


third annual general meeting 
rosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited, 
held on July 27th in London, Mr Charles 


avior, M.A., D.L., M.P. (the chairman), 


ding. 
e following 35 
statement : 3 : 
sce the last annual general meeting the 
Hon. Lord Burghley, K.C.M.G., has 

elected to the board. 

ft for the year amounted to 
po32. ‘The directors recommend the 
ofa dividend of 6 per cent., less 
tax, on the ordinary stock, Although 
nrofit earned was larger than last year, 
ne eber, 


e twenty- 


an extract from his circu- 






sult Samson Clark & Co., 
1, MUSeum 6050, 


<v oo ae Bie : , ; Pog ’ " , 3 
their tastes and buying habits. You draw on any 
perience of advertising to the feminine market when you 
., 57-61, Mortimer Street, London, 


maximum number of clients from overseas. 
This especially applies to dollar countries, 
which are accustomed to a good standard of 
hotel-keeping, not only in their capital cities, 
but in many other of their cities and towns. 
I fear the time when, if present trends con- 
tinue, it may be necessary for us to consider 
reducing the amount of service we now 
render, which, as is shown by the many spon- 
taneous tributes that reach us, is so highly 
appreciated by our clients. If conditions 
make reductions in service inevitable the 
effect upon overseas travel to this country, 
in face of keen competition from neighbour- 
ing countries, must cause the authorities 
seriously to consider the position. I am sure 
that you will agree with me when I express 
the hope that action will be taken before it 
is too late. The long-term recommendations 
of the Catering Wages Commission have not 
yet been implemented, but I look forward to 
the final decisions. I believe that the in- 
. owhele could benefit from a 

ig Wages Board 


—— oe 


culties, I can 
s today, without 
ls in the world. 


D RACING 
TRUST 


. EQUITABLE 


general meeting 
ing Association 
July 31st at the 


on. 

(chairman and 
e course of his 
turnover fell by 
mces by 12 per 

of £241,000 in 
€ preceding year. 
itor betting on 
i imposing on it 
tting duty, the 
i great volume of 
ceés—to the ulti- 
Exchequer and at 
greyhound racing 
. any privileges in 
‘t forms of enter- 
is equitable treat- 
ttimg that so long 
atery, unjust and 
m on betting at 
cS. 
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There is. also discrimination in enter- 
taiments duty since theatres pay 15 per 
cent. but greyhound racing pays 45 per cent. 
The group’s tracks produced a toial of 
£2.006,000 im direct taxes last year. 

The Royal Commission on Betting agree 
that betting as conducted in this country to- 
day is not a social menace. 

The immediate outlook is unsettled, but 
we shall continue to fight against dis- 
crimination in all forms. and I feel confi- 
dent that equity and right-thinking will 
prevail—which must be to our benefit. 

The report was adopted. 





EX-LANDS NIGERIA, 
LIMITED 


The thirty-ninth annual general mecting of 
The Ex-Lands Nigeria, Limited, was held 
on July 27th in London. Major-General 
W. W. Richards, C.B., C.B.E.. M.C., chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year 1950:— 

Production was down compared with the 
previous year—712 tons of un concentrates 
assaying approximately 74 per cent., yielding 
527 tons metal, against 725 tons concentrates 
yielding 537 toms metal. There was an 
increase in the aggregate mining costs of 

10,500 compared with the previous year— 

120,246 against £109,721. The cost per 
ton aggregated £169 compared with £151 
per ton. 

Tin realisation charges £75,124, which 
cover treatment, brokerage, freight and 
royalty, show a considerable increase com- 
pared with last year’s figure of £43,173. The 
royalty payable to the Nigerian Government 
totalled £45,020, which is equal to £63 per 
ton, or 50 per cent. higher than last year. 

The pa gall es we received per ton of 
tin metal produced was £929.75, which 
yielded a revenue of £491,026—an increase 
of £186,266 over the previous year. The 
Board recommend a final dividend of 7.2 
pence per unit of stock, less tax at 9s. 6d. 
in the £, making a total of Is. per unit of 
stock for the year. 

Prospecting work, costing £5,272, was 
carried out with the result that the ore 
reserves at December 31, 1950, of 4,658 tons 
showed an increase of 76 tons of tin com 
pared with the 1949 figures, after allowing 
for the 712 tons produced during the year. 

Current operations.—Production for the 
first five months was 263 tons. 

The report was adopted. 





CHARTERED INSTITUTE 


OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 


[ requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
eeretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 


5 “Fiouse 


» E.C.4. 


the Secretary of the Institute, 16, 


George Street, Mansion 





A tEWOOD STATISTICS LIMITED invite applications fram men 
4 holding a good British degree with statistics as a speciatwsubject. 


fad 





ritin 


JEADING STOCKBROKERS have a vacancy in active Investment 
Vepartment. Applicants must be experienced, keen, and have 
ly sound knowledge of accounts and eccmomics. Excellent work- 


conditions and good salary with prospects.—Write Box E.244, at 
P, Gresham Hoase, £.C.2. 


pee MANAGER wanted for U.K. Concessionaires of RIV enti- 
es aoe bearings with London headquarters. Qualifications: 
, Ue able to prove thorough knowledge of the industry, particu- 
ta ble the technical side. Age limit 45. Good honours degree 
aes successful applicant must be prepared to undergo «a 
ota xamination and will, after a period of probation, be eligible 
inchusion in Group Pensions Scheme.—Apply, in own ; hand- 
%, to Personnel Manager, Box 713. 
 REISION MANUFACTURERS in Surrey require en under- 
reonalit ‘co Works Manager. A well-educated man, with good 
ketrical i aged about 30-35, possessing University Degree in 
erience 1 Bineering or equivalent and several years’ production 
Sf] 000 pit executive position, would suit, Commencing salary 
ition is + P.&., according to capabilities and experience. The 
applic. an important one which offers good scope to the right man. 
‘cations will be treated in eonkdence.-- tom 715. 





AYTONS 


Wis, ine Merchants, 2a. Duke Street (Manchester Square), 
‘“, &re also party caterers, Welbeck 8808, 1964. 


The post combines statistical and executive work, and is e sound 

opportunity for oo. prepared to be trained in all aspects of 

Market Research. Experience of graphical presentation an edvantage. 

—Write, giving full details of education, age and previous experience, 

o vay x — Limited, Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, 
ndon, S.W,1. 





Wages centrally situated in Edinburgh, one of the lowest 
rated cities in Great Britain, presently use as a printing works 
approximately 21,000 square feet, existing use light industria 
purposes, assessed rent £235, derated to No ground burdens, 
electric lift, two loading banks, all in modern condition, approximate 
entry December, Permission to view from and offers to Shepherd 
and Wedderburn, 16, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
4 INALS student Institute of Actuaries, 28, seeks post in statistical 
department stockbrokers; or in Commercial-Industrial Co., with 
management prospects, Public School, wide general education, plenty 
of inifiative. Minimum £600 p.a.—Box 706. 











XPORT.—Representative of Australian wholesale firm wishes to 
take sole distributorships and agencies for manufacturers, as 
leaving for Australia soon.—Box 712. 





OR sale.—The Economist, April 6, 1946-June 30, 1951.—Offers to 
Box 710. 
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W. J. BUSH & COMPANY 
CENTENARY YEAR 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
W. J. Bush and Company, Limited, was held 
on July 31st, in London, Dr Percy C. C. 
Isherwood, O.B.E., F.R.LC., chairman and 
joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s circulated 
statement: 

I should like to record that the current year 
marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the business by the late William 
John Bush in 1851. As a result of increased 
turnover at home and overseas the accounts of 
the group now submitted show a profit of 
£398,648, as against £300,293 in the previous 
year, an advance of £98,355. 

Although in making comparisons the 
present inflationary period has to be borne in 
mind the increase in fixed and current assets 
in the consolidated balance sheet does, I con- 
sider, provide an indication of the expansion 
in the company’s business. 

The ever-increasing incidence of taxation, 
the necessity of carrying adequate stocks at 
much enhanced prices together with the high 
cost of maintaining plant in a state of 
efficiency, all involve increasing demands on 
the company’s liquid resources, which 
demands are accentuated by reason of our 


steadily expanding business both at home and 
overseas, 


EFFECT OF REARMAMENT PROGRAMME 


The diversion of a significant part of the 
national effort to the programme of rearma- 
ment necessitated by the disturbed inter- 
national situation has already added to our 
difficulties in obtaining plant for maintenance 
and devlopment also in obtaining adequate 
supplies of essential raw materials. As the 
programme gets into its stride it is antici- 
pated that this problem will become even 
greater. In spite of this it is gratifying to 
record that during the year under review we 
have been able substantially to increase our 
production and efficiency, with the satisfac- 
tory results referred to at the beginning of 
my statement. 

In previous years I have referred to the 
importance of maintaining research both 
for development and for increasing the 
productive efficiency of existing manufac- 
tures. In this connection I am pleased to 
report that we have now completed the re- 
organisation and re-equipment of our re- 
search laboratories, which should increase 


our efficiency in this vital aspect of our 
business. 


VISITS TO OVERSEAS COMPANIES AND 
BRANCHES 


During the last few years it has been 
possible for your directors to visit our over- 
seas companies and branches and discuss 
their problems on the spot. This personal 
contact is achieving valuable results. 

As a result of enhanced costs for replace- 
ment of plant and buildings to which I have 
already face attention in this and previous 
statements, your directors consider it 
advisable to place a further sum of £50,000 
to the reserve against this item, bringing it 
up to £300,000. It is also considered prudent 
to imcrease the reserve against stocks by 
£50,000, making the total £150,000. A 
further sum of £100,000 has been placed to 
general reserve, which now stands at 
£450,000. 

Once again I wish to place on record my 
appreciation of the loyalty and hard work of 
my colleagues and the company’s staff. 

The ceport was or fae the payment of 
a final dividend 10. per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, making 15 per cent. for 
the year, and the payment of a centenary 
bonus of ls. per share on the ordinary shares 
as recommended, was approved. 


CITY OF SAN PAULO 
IMPROVEMENTS AND 
FREEHOLD LAND 


FACTORS GOVERNING DIVIDEND 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on July 31st in 
London, Mr R. G. Mills, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to February 28, 
1951: 

The board has felt for some time that 
there would be distinct advantages in 
registering a new company in Brazil. This 
was done on July 6, 1950, when the capital 
of 20,000 contos (£250,000 at Cr.$80 to the 
£) was subscribed almost entirely by this 
company. 

The sterling-cruzeiro exchange rate for 
remittances remained unaltered, viz. 52.416 
cruzeiros to the £, to which must be added 
the reimposed remittance tax of 5 per cent., 
increasing the effective rate to approximately 
Cr.$55 to the £. For eleven months of that 
period there was a complete embargo on 
remittances ; consequently, it was impossible 
to remit any of the profits. 

Since the date of the balance sheet we 
have received £108,090, of which £14,454 
was the balance of the remittable quota in 
respect of the profits for the year ended 
February 28, 1949, and the remainder of 
£93,636 was the undisputed quota of the 
profits for the year ended February 28, 
1950. We are endeavouring to alleviate the 
position by an arrangement made with the 
Exchange Controls in Rio de Janeiro and 
London whereby we should receive a further 
£30,000 of profits. 


RECORD PROFIT IN BRAZIL 

The profit for the year in San Paulo 
amounted to £155,856. In view of the 
administration in San Paulo having been 
taken over by the Brazilian company, no 
proper comparison with the previous year is 
possible. The net profits are £98,242 after 
providing for the first time for United King- 
dom income-tax. The total charge for UK 
taxation, after deducting unilateral relief in 
respect of Brazilian taxation amounting to 
£42,913, is £43,879. 

In the report you will see a statement 
amalgamating the sterling equivalent of the 
Brazilian company’s profits, amounting to 
£261,286, making the total profit in Brazil 
before taxation and appropriations £462,984, 
compared with £267,345 for the previous 
ear. The figure of £462,984 is by far the 

ighest profit ever earned. These profits are 
still in cruzeiros and subject to the statutory 
limitation of remittances. 

To those of you who were stockholders 
last year a reduction in the rate of dividend 
will come as no surprise. We have decided 
to recommend a final dividend of 2d. per 
unit (6} per cent.), free of tax, making a 
total dividend for the year of 3d. per unit 
(10 per cent.), free of tax. I cannot 
emphasise enough that under existing con- 
ditions this company’s rate of dividend is 
not governed, as is normally the case, by the 
earning capacity but by the sterling available 
to pay such dividends and its UK taxation 
commitments. 

The sterling equivalent, calculated at 3d. 
to the cruzeiro, of amounts receivable from 
purchasers of land spread over varying 
periods averaging 15 years, shows an increase 
of £1,600,000, and has reached the very con- 
siderable total of more than £5 million. The 
arrears at February 28, 1951, were very 
small. During the year under review the 
total sales made on the company’s deferred 
payment terms amounted to Cr.$165,500,000 
approximately compared with Cr.$75 million 
last year, which was itself a record and more 
than double those of the previous year. 

The report was adopted and other resolu- 
tions were passed. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The twenty-fourth annual general mex 
ing of this company was held on August 2oj 
in London, Sir Philip Warter (the chairman 
presiding. ‘ 

The following is an extract from his circy, 
lated statement: 7 

During the year the board decided to 
close the studios at Welwyn and concentra 
film production at our modern Elstree 
studios. Economies arising from this ration). 
isation, together with our policy of strictly 
controlling production expenditure, hay 
contributed to a considerable extent to ths 
improved results which we are pleased t) 
record for the year 1950-51. 

The trading profits of the group show a 
increase of £298,651 from £2,205,624 tp 
£2,504,275. The provision for taxation js in. 
creased by £189,429 at £1,217,464. 

The net profit of the group amounted tp 
£663,609, an increase of £119,987, and th: 
net profit of the Corporation was £624,393, 
compared with £507,795 last year. You 
board propose that the ordinary dividend 
should remain at 20 per cent. 

During the year out of the group’s bor. 
office receipts of £18,901,114, £7,009,395 
was paid to the revenue in the form ¢ 
entertainments duty—representing 37.1 pe 
cent. of the takings. 

It is not generally appreciated that on wha 
was the most popular price of scat—namdy, 
1s. 10d.—9d went to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Too much is taken in entertain- 
ments duty and not enough is left to the 
industry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hu 
now agreed to a conference between th 
Treasury officials and representatives of the 
industry to ascertain if there is an alternative 
method of tax collection which will give Ex 
hibitors some elasticity in adjusting prices of 
admission without creating the anomalies 
which at present make this practically im- 
possible. 

A few days after the close of the financial 
year the Chancellor of the Exchequer pr- 
posed in his budget speech to increase entet- 
tainments duty by Id. on all gross prices of 
admission from 6d. to 9d. inclusive, and 2d 
per seat on other gross prices of admission 
from 10d. upwards. 

The whole industry, represented by the 
four main organisations covering all form 
of production, distribution and exhibition, 
submitted alternative proposals to the 
Treasury. Following protracted negotiations, 
the Chancellor agreed to a compromise plat, 
which provided for a ld. tax remission ® 
the ls. gross price of admission whilst leav- 
ing all other prices under 1s. untouched. In 
addition to his new tax proposals, he has 
also agreed to seat price adjustments which 
should bring in additional income. 


The Elstree studios have been fully et 
ployed throughout the financial year. 
Nevertheless it has’ not been found 
possible to operate production profitably for 
the financial year under review, but the sus 
that it has been necessary to provide for the 
production deficit is less than in recent years 
It is reasonable to anticipate that the 
Plan” which, insofar as production was 0% 
cerned, had no effect during the financ! 
year under review, will, taken together 
the extension pro s in the budget, ™ 
a material contribution to our product 
results. . 
We believe that it will go a long w4y_* 
foster a stable and successful British 
production industry. iat 
The trading for the current yeat [0 ced 
can, under the circumstances, be comsi®™ 
satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 
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OSVENOR HOUSE 
PARK LANE) LIMITED 


ORTANCE OF TOURIST INDUSTRY 


third annual general mecting 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited, 
peld on July 27th in London, Mr Charles 
‘avior, M.A., D.L., M.P. (the chairman), 


iding. 


he twenty- 


is an extract from his circu- 
4 statement: - ; 
‘ace the last annual general meeting the 
Hon. Lord Burghley, K.C.M.G., has 
elected to the board. 
he profit for the year amounted to 
b7032. The directors recommend the 
ont of a dividend of 6 per cent., less 
one taX, on the ordinary stock, Although 
nrofit earned was larger than last year, 
rt on is more than proportionately higher, 
soo to the increased rates of income tax 
4 profits tax now payable. In addition, 
Proportion of the repairs and renewals 
soe, being unspent during the year, is 
-lowable for taxation purposes. 
We are proud to say that the turnover on 
past year’s trading reached a record 
re This applies to the letting of hotel 
ms and flats, and to catering—the three 
ior departments of the company’s activi- 
s—though the restaurant and grill room 
siness continues to be affected by the 
juced spending power so clearly discernible 
this country. 


URIST INDUSTRY'S DOLLAR CONTRIBUTION 


he tourist industry contributes nearly 
ice a8 many dollars to Britain as any other 
ge industry. It seems to us, therefore, 
atkable that hotel-keepers should still be 
ipered and restricted in so many direc- 
ms, seeing that hotels constitute one of 
key points in the great tourist industry. 
he need to employ properly trained staff 
1 to achieve the maximum efficiency of the 
wur force has become intensified because 
the high demand for labour compared 
ih the short supply. 

The newly-formed Hotel and Catering 
ntute will, we believe, develop a higher 
fessional standard of hotel-keeping in this 
intry, and therefore produce a higher 
indard of efficiency. It is our policy to 
operate with the institute with the object 
furthering educational development and 
bing the standards of hotel and catering 


ffs 


We are continually being reminded that it 
desirable from the national point of view 


t 


t we should endeavour to attract the 


maximum number of clients from overseas. 
This especially applies to dollar countries, 
which are accustomed to a good standard of 
hotel-keeping, not only in their capital cities, 
but in many other of their cities and towns. 
I fear the time when, if present trends con- 
tinue, it may be necessary for us to consider 
reducing the amount of service we now 
render, which, as is shown by the many spon- 
taneous tributes that reach us, is so highly 
appreciated by our clients. If conditions 
make reductions in service inevitable the 
effect upon overseas travel to this country, 
in face of keen competition from neighbour- 
ing countries, must cause the authorities 
seriously to consider the position. I am sure 
that you will agree with me when I express 
the hope that action will be taken before it 
is too late. The long-term recommendations 
of the Catering Wages Commission have not 
yet been implemented, but I look forward to 
the final decisions. I believe that the in- 
dustry as a whole could benefit from a 
revision of the present Catering Wages Board 
arrangements. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties, I can 
claim that Grosvenor House is today, without 
doubt, one of the finest hotels in the world. 

The report was adopted. 





THE GREYHOUND RACING 
ASSOCIATION TRUST 


MR F.S. GENTLE WANTS EQUITABLE 
TREATMENT 


The twenty-third annua! general meeting 
of The Greyhound Racing Association 
Trust Limited was held on July 31st at the 
White City Stadium, London. 

Mr Francis S. Gentle (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: Totalisator turnover fell by 
18 per cent., and attendances by 12 per 
cent., resulting in a drop of £241,000 in 
revenue, compared with the preceding year. 
By singling out totalisator betting on 
greyhound racecourses and imposing on it 
the 10 per cent. pool betting duty, the 
Government have driven a great volume of 
betting into untaxed sources—to the ulti- 
mate disadvantage of the Exchequer and at 
considerable loss to the greyhound racing 
industry. We do not seek any privileges in 
our competition with other forms of enter- 
tainment. All we want is equitable treat- 
ment—but we are not getting that so long 
as the present discriminatory, unjust and 
penal system of taxation on betting at 
greyhound tracks continues. 
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There is. also discrimination in enter- 
tainments duty since theatres pay 15 per 
cent. but greyhound racing pays 45 per cent. 
The group’s tracks produced a total of 
£2,006,000 in direct taxes last year. 

The Royal Commission on Betting agree 
that betting as conducted in this country to- 
day is not a social menace. 

The immediate outlook is unsettled, but 
we shall continue to fight against dis- 
crimination in all forms. and I feel confi- 
dent that equity and right-thinking will 
prevail—which must be to our benefit. 

The report was adopted. 





EX-LANDS NIGERIA, 
LIMITED 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Ex-Lands Nigeria, Limited, was held 
on July 27th in London. Major-General 
W. W. Richards, C.B., C.B.E.. M.C., chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year 1950:— 

Production was down compared with the 
previous year—712 tons of tn concentrates 
assaying approximately 74 per cent., yielding 
527 tons metal, against 725 tons concentrates 
yielding 537 tons metal. There was an 
increase in the aggregate mining costs of 
arty compared with the previous year— 

120,246 against £109,721. The cost per 
ton aggregated £169 compared with {£151 
per ton. 

Tin realisation charges £75,124, which 
cover treatment, brokerage, freight and 
royalty, show a considerable increase com- 
pared with last year’s figure of £43,173. The 
royalty payable to the Nigerian Government 
totalled £45,020, which is equal to £63 per 
ton, or 50 per cent, higher than last year. 

The average sae we received per ton of 
tin metal produced was £929.75, which 
yielded a revenue of £491,026—an increase 
of £186,266 over the previous year. The 
Board recommend a final dividend of 7.2 


mee per unit of stock, less tax at 9s. 6d. “ 


in the £, making a total of Is. per unit of 
stock for the year. 

Prospecting work, costing £5,272, was 
carried out with the result that the ore 
reserves at December 31, 1950, of 4,658 tons 
showed an increase of 76 tons of tin com» 
pared with the 1949 figures, after allowing 
for the 712 tons produced during the year. 

Current operations.—Production for the 
first five months was 263 tons. 

The report was adopted. 





TICES 


“HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE 


OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 


HE is a woman, therefore to be won.” Advertising to women is 
"an art in itself—a mixture of insight, experience end exact 
nOW ledge of their tastes and buyi habits. ou draw on many 
“Is of experience of advertising to the feminine market when you 


nsult Samson Clark & Co., Lt ., 57-61, Mortimer Street, London, 
. MUSeum 6050. 


EADING STOCKBROKERS have a vacancy in active Investment 
7 Department. Applicants must be experienced, keen, and have 
“ly sound knowledge of accounts and eccmomics. Excellent work- 


e conditions and good ss rj cas FE. 244, at 
| Grechann omar non with prospects.—Write Box 


“ES MANAGER wanted for U.K. Concessionaires of RIV enti- 
Bie. bearings with London headquarters. Qualifications: 
Tee. able to prove thorough knowledge of the industry, particu- 
crahic co t@chnical side. Age limit 45. Good honours degree 

“ole. Successful applicant must be prepared to undergo a 





Fim xamination and will, after a oe of probation, be eligible 


n in Group Pensions Scheme.—Apply, in own ; hand- 
Personnel Manager, Box 713. 


ELEVISIC 


nting, to 


N MANUFACTURERS in Surrey require en under- 


a. ES Works Manager. A well-educated man, with good 
éctrieal Py eee, avout 30-35, possessing University Degree in 


terience |~ = neering or equivalent and several years’ production 
i$} Pa €n executive position, would sult. Commencing salary 
sition’ ie arvero, Sccording to capabilities and experience, The 


5, 


 applicar. weortant one which offers good scope to the right man, 


‘ons will be treated in eo nce.—Box 715. 


Duke Street (Manchester Square), 
8808, 1864, 


AYTONS Wine Merchants, 2a 





» &re also party caterers, Welbeck 





requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 

secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 

— “" ane of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
ouse, E.C. 





TTWOOD STATISTICS LIMITED invite applications fren men 
4 holding a good British degree with statistics as a speciatsubject. 
The post combines statistical and executive work, and is a sound 
opportunity for a rson prepared to be trained in all espectse of 
Market Research. Experience of graphical presentation an edvantage. 
—Write, giving full details of education, age and previous experience, 
A wage ye _—— Limited, Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, 

ndon, S.W.1. 








PACTOF?. centrally situated in Edinburgh, one of the lowest 
rated cities in Great Britain, presently use as a printing works 
approximately 21,000 square feet, existing use light industrial 
purposes, assessed rent £235, derated to No ground burdens, 
electric lift, two loading banks, all in modern condition, approximate 
entry December, Permission to view from and offers to Shepherd 
and Wedderburn, 16, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

INALS student Institute of Actuaries, 28, seeks post In statistical 

department stockbrokers; or in Commercial-Industrial Co., with 
menagement prospects, Public School, wide general education, plenty 
of initiative. Minimum £600 p.a.—Box 706. 








XPORT.—Representative of Australian wholesale firm wishes to 
take sole distributorships and agencies for manufacturers, as 
leaving for Aust soon.—Box 712. 





———— | 


FOR sale —The Hoonomist, April ¢, 1946-June 30, 1951.—Offers to 
Box 710. 
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ROOM FOR BUSINESS 
GROWTH IN CANADA 


To expansion-minded business men Canada presents new 
frontiers—a vast new field of enterprise. Its natural resources 
have not yet been fully developed—its markets are great, 
but still growing. 


As the banking connection for numerous British concerns 
doing business in Canada, we are conversant with the trade 
situations that may be of interest to you. 


We invite your enquiries. 


OF COMMERCE 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


| HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
Over 550 Branches across Canada 














TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


if you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 





Your enquiries wil! receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA... 


108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament |695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL oe eet ves one €4,500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID nds pais ves one £2,400,008 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward £3,191.979 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1951 +» £98,134 109 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.c. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w, 


















AGGREGATE ASSETS 
u 3ist March, 1950. 
£102,585.433. 


Establishec nearly 9 yaop; 












limited liability ia New Zealand 





NEW. ZEALAN 2) 


Representeo at ove: 286 coins 
in New Zealand and a. Melbourn 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wo'es 
> Suva, Fiji; Apia Samoa 


London Office Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 





R. D. Moore, Genera! Manager. 


1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
Me M. Samuel, Manager 








ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFIC! 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 











THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Applications are invited for appointment to Lectureships and 
Assistant Lectureships in Economics. Salary scales £600-£1,150 per 
annum and £450-£550 per annum respectively, with superannuation 
benefits and family allowances. Starting salary according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. The successful candidates will be required 
to take up their duties in October, 1951, or as early as possible 
thereafter. Candidates are invited to give in their application the 
names of three referees and an indication of any special interests in 
the field of Economics. 

Applications should be received not later than August 15, 1951, by 
the Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
pari be London, W.C.2, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 





ONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVDE invite applications for the 

post of Supplies Officer, Initially the occupant of the post will 
be responsible to the Chief Supplies Officer for all work in connection 
with the requisitioning, of abo custody and issue of stores stocks 





with an annual turnover of about £5,000,000, embracing material for 
the maintenance of railway and road service rolling stock, electrical 
plant, signalling, and permanent way, as well as building materials 
aad common stock items. 

Candidates must have had a wide practical experience of store- 
keeping and of the forward plea of supplies in relation to 
en toting workshops, and they will be expected to be familiar 
wi modern developments of stores lay-outs and storekeeping 
practice and accountancy, A knowledge of purchasing methods will 
also be required. 

The salary for the post will depend on the experience and qualifi- 
cations of the successful candidate and will be of the order of 
£1,750 per annum, 

The successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination and on completion of a satisfactory probationary period 
will be required to join a contributory superannuation fund. Appli- 
cations, giving full particulars of age, experience, qualifications and 
present salary, should be sent within fourteen days of the appearance 
of this advertisement to the Chief Staff and Welfare Officer (F/V.09), 
London Transport Executive, 55 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Ciements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tus Economist Newsrarer, L® 
R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New Y 


at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1. 





U.S. Representative: 





WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Applications are invited for research sts in ECONOMIC, 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS, GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL ADMINISTRA 
TION AND SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. There are three grade 
Grade I, £500 to £1,100 per annum; Grade II, £450 to £500 per annum, 
Grade III, £350 to £400 per annum, Applications should be sent mm 
later than September 4, 1951, to the Registrars, the University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further particulars and forms of app 
eation may be obtained. 


FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


Applications are requested for post of Assistant Secretary in i# 
Federation's North-Western Regional office in Manchester. Duties 
include maintaining contact F.B.I. members in the area and se 
tarial work connected with F.B.I. North-Western Regional Count 
Prospects of promotion. Preference given to applicants under 
years of age. Minimum salary £650 plus allowances; pensions 
Applicationa should be sent to the General Secretary, Federation 
British Industries, 21 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1, to arrive ™ 
later than Monday, August 27th. 

M\HE 1.L.0. invites applications from men and women of Mp 

nationality, aged not less than 23 and not more than 3 yee 
September 30, 1951, for a, post of Assistant Member of Division it" 
Agricultura! Division of the International Labour Office, Gem? 
Switzerland. 

Qualifications required :— foal 

1, University degree (preferably including economies or at 
ture) or the equivalent in experience, 

2. Ability to draft clearly and concisely. 

3. Good knowledge of French or Spanish. : 

4. Account will be taken of research experience in 
economics, if possible in agricultural labour problems. sy 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtain’ 
application, with stamped addressed psaonatr gs | envelope, ot i! 
International Labour Office, 38-39, Parliament Street, Londo, yer 
0 Seen date for return of completed application forms is Sept 

. ah, 


agricultural 


hh a hp 
AJINE is so easy to enjoy; see if you have a natural Lapeetnlig* 
'¥ the Wine-Tasting Competition. First prize, a week rag 
vines. No charge whatever. Closing date for Ist Round !s Pia 
ied Don't delay !—Apply The Friends of Wine, 1, Vintners * 
ondon, E.C.4. —— 
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